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THE  ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING  PLAIN  CHANT. 

By  Max  Springer, 

Organist  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  Emaus,  Prague. 

Translated  from  the  German1  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  Conception,   Mo. 

Introduction. 

XT  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  here  on  the  historical  development  or  the 
importance  of  an  accompaniment  of  Gregorian  Chant.  Such  a  discussion 
would  lead  us  too  far,  and  may  be  the  more  easily  omitted,  as  not  tending  directly 
to  the  scope  aimed  at  by  the  following  work. 

What  occupies  our  attention  here  is  the  question  so  hotly  disputed,  whether 
Gregorian  Chant  allow  an  harmonic  accompaniment  at  all,  it  being  admitted 
that  this  Chant  originated  at  a  period  when  harmony  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term  was  something  entirely  unknown.  Reasons  favoring  a  negative  answer  to 
this  question  are  not  wanting.  Choral2  having  developed  into  a  masterpiece  of 
art  on  a  principle  of  unity  peculiar  to  itself,  exposes  its  unity,  and  in  consequence 
its  beauty,  to  the  greatest  danger,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  attempting  to  assimilate 
an  element  seemingly  so  foreign  to  its  nature  as  harmony.  If,  then,  there  be  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  harmonization  will  but  hamper,  or  even  destroy,  that  free,  de- 
clamatory movement,  which  characterizes  choral  melodies,  and  which  cannot 
submit  to  the  mathematical  measure  of  modern  music  without  forfeiting  beauty 
and  strength,  we  must  concede  that  in  the  present  question  there  is  room  for 
cons  as  well  as  for  pros.  So  much  we  readily  admit,  that  these  light  and  airy 
strains  when  linked  by  a  merely  exterior  bond  to  a  naturally  heavy  and  mea- 
sured accompaniment,  lose  as  much  as  does  the  imperial  bird,  when  from  his 
ethereal  home,  where,  high  above  the  glistening  Alpine  peaks,  he  was  wont  to 
soar  in  untrammeled  freedom,  he  is  dragged  down  to  this  sordid  earth  and  im- 
prisoned within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  cage ;  as  does  the  noble  racer  attached 
to  a  heavy  plow ;  or  the  heaven-born  genius  bound  by  the  unnatural  measures  of 
some  conventional  law.  Far  different,  we  affirm,  is  the  case,  where  the  accom- 
panying accords  originate  in,  spring  from,  the  melody  itself.  Then  they  are  no 
longer  a  hindrance  to  the  elastic,  swinging  movement,  but  become  an  enthusias- 
tic suite  of  courtiers,  through  whose  obedient  ranks,  melody,  as  queen,  sweeps 
onward  free  and  unimpeded,  withersoever  she  will. 

'Die  Kunst  der  Choralbegleitung— Max  Springer  (H.  Pawelek,  Regensburg). 

lFor  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  this  word  may  seem  new  and  strange,  we  venture 
to  explain  its  use.  The  word  "Choral"  is  of  German  origin.  It  is  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  latter  syllable  and  the  a  is  to  be  made  broad,  as  in  "father."  We  are  glad  to 
adopt  it  and  to  promote  its  use  as  a  technical  term.  We  consider  it  to  be  more  suggestive  of 
the  thing  signified  than,  for  instance,  such  terms  as  "Plainsong"  and  "Gregorian  Chant." — 
Editor's  Note. 
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God  be  thanked!  The  times  are  passed,  when  melody  was  subordinated  to 
the  accompaniment,  when  with  her  delicate,  fairy-like  foot  she  was  forced  to  take 
heavy,  elephant-like  steps,  all  in  order  to  enable  the  middle  voices  to  indulge  in 
monstrous  runs,  when  she,  the  free-born  daughter  of  a  heavenly  muse,  was  com- 
pelled to  disavow  her  origin,  to  exchange  her  royal  mantle  for  the  cloak  of  a 
slave,  in  order  that  her  appearance  should  be  more  on  a  level  with  the  servile 
character  of  the  accompaniment. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted,  that  in  the  long  series  of  efforts  made  to  reform 
Church  music,  not  the  last  place  is  occupied  by  the  works  of  those  distinguished 
men,  whose  labors  have  been  directed  with  such  eminent  success  towards  develop- 
ing a  congenial  and  artistic  accompaniment  of  Gregorian  Chant.  We  need  but 
mention  the  names  of  Schneider,  Mettenleiter,  Frohlich,  Dr.  Fr.  Witt,  Oberhoffer, 
etc.,  whose  fundamental  labors  were  continued  and  perfected  by  P.  Piel,  Schmetz, 
Dr.  P.  Wagner,  P.  M.  Horn,  O.  S.  B.,  Dr.  F.  X.  Mathias  and  the  Benedictines 
of  Solesmes.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  works  written  by  these  men, 
however  interesting  and  instructive  it  might  be,  would  detain  us  too  long.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  having  referred  to  them3. 

In  our  days  all  authorities  on  Chant  are  agreed  as  regards  accompaniment, 
and  answer  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  A  self-understood  presumption  is,  that 
the  accompaniment  be  in  every  respect  adapted  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  and  in  no 
regard  detrimental  to  the  melody. 

Rev.  Ambrose  Kienle,  O.  S.  B.,  in  his  "Choralschule,"4  expresses  himself 
thus: 

"Spite  of  the  fact  that  the  choral  melodies  were  moulded  without  the  aid  of  harmony, 
and  lay  no  slight  difficulties  in  the  way  of  harmonization,  an  organ  accompaniment  is  still 
indispensable.        Without    accompaniment    Choral    is    an    exotic    plant.       The    melody    does 


'For  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  particular  interest  in  the  matter  we  mention  the  fol- 
lowing works : 

a)  Gregorianische  Gesange,  ausgewahlt  und  fur  die  Orgel  harmonisiert  von  Ludwig  Schnei- 

der.    Frankfurt  a.  M.    Hamacher. 

b)  Acht  Choralmessen,  diatonisch  begleitet  v.  J.  G.  Frohlich.    Regensburg,  H.  Pawelek. 

c)  Oberhoffer,  H.,   Schule  des  Kath.     Organisten.     Trier,  Lintz.     English   Edition  of  the 

same  work  pub.  by  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co. 

d)  Van  Damme,  Ordinarium  Missae.    Gaud,  Poelman. 

e)  P.  Piel,  Op.  64,  Harmonielehre.     Diisseldorf,  L.  Schwann. 

f)  Schildknecht,  Jos.,  Op.  33,  Orgelschule  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  das  Orgelspiel  beim 

Kath.     Gottesdienste.     Verb.  u.  verm,  von  F.  J.  Breitenbach,  Regensburg,  H.  Pawelek. 

g)  Schildknecht,  Jos.,  Op.  34,  Allerleichteste  Begleitung  zum  Ordinarium  Missae  fur  Orgel 

oder  Harmonium.     Regensburg,  H.  Pawelek. 

h)     P.  Schmetz,  Die  Harmonisierung  des  gregorianischen  Chorals.     Diisseldorf,  L.  Schwann. 

i)      Dr.  P.  Wagner,  Orgelbegleitung  zum  Kyriale.     Graz,  Styria. 

j)     P.  M.  Horn,  Ordinarium  Missae  organo  concinente.     Sekkau,  Steiermark. 

k)     Benedictins    de    Solesmes :       Chants    ordinaires     de    la    Messe.     Transposes    et    har- 
monises, Solesmes. 

1)     F.   X.   Mathias,  Orgelbegleitung  zu   den  gebrauchlichen   Mess-,   Vesper-   und   Segensge- 
sangen. 
Other   recently  published  Choral  accompaniments   will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of 

this  series  of  articles.— Editor's  Note. 
4B.  Herder,  Freiburg  i.  B. 
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not,  indeed,  stand  in  need  of  harmony;  but  if  it  would  avoid  presenting  a  foreign  appearance, 
it  must  be  content  to  clothe  itself  with  the  robe  of  harmony.  A  disapproval  of  all  attempts 
at  harmonizing  Chant,  would  betray  a  one-sided  artistic  standpoint,  a  standpoint  whose 
partisans  show  no  insight  into  the  real  requirements  of  divine  service  in  our  days. 

"The  accompaniment  must  be  subordinated  to  the  melody,  the  organist  to  the  singers. 
Harmonization  must  exclude  whatever  is  foreign  to  the  melody,  must  legitimately  develop 
from  melody  as  its  germ,  must  in  other  words  be  diatonic.  Its  construction  should  be  simple, 
to  let  it  glide  smoothly  along  with  the  easy  flowing  melody.  Suspensions  should  not  occur 
too  frequently,  as  they  render  the  harmony  too  sterile.  The  organist  must  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  Chant,  spread  as  it  were  a  carpet  for  the  melody." 

D.  Benedict  Sauter,  O.  S.  B.,  Abbot  of  Emaus  (Prague),  the  well-known 
"first  choirmaster"  of  Beuron,  the  "blind  Nestor  of  monastic  chanters,"  insists 
still  more  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  an  accompaniment.  In  the  excellent  little 
book  entitled  "Der  liturgische  Choral,"5  coming  to  speak  of  the  imperishable  prin- 
ciples he  had  already  so  often  laid  down,  he  sums  them  up  once  more  as  follows : 

"Choral  ought  really  to  be  sung  without  an  organ  accompaniment ;  yet  without  such 
accompaniment,  it  would  be,  in  our  days  at  least,  generally  unsatisfactory. 

"Let  me  illustrate  this  double  assertion  by  a  comparison.  The  first  man  in  his  pure  and 
innocent  naturalness,  with  body  and  soul  ennobled  by  grace,  was  a  beautiful  figure  to  look 
upon — without  a  bodily  garment  and  yet  not  'naked,'  because  flooded  as  it  were  from  within 
by  the  supernatural  light  of  grace.  Choral  I  would  compare  to  Adam,  youthful  with  the 
youth  of  Paradise,  transparent  with  grace,  begirt  with  light,  transporting  us  by  his  unequalled 
beauty  and  vigor.  'Twas  only  when  he  fell,  that  his  bright  and  simple  garment  of  light  had 
to  be  supplied  by  material  raiment,  formed  of  the  dull  and  multiform  elements  of  earth. 

"We  are  compelled  to  clothe  Choral  with  an  artificial  garb,  because  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  appreciate  its  simple,  supernatural  beauty.  In  the  case  of  most  men,  Choral  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  its  accompaniment,  as  since  the  fall  the  human  body  does  to  its  raiment. 
The  nude  human  form  has  for  us  earthly  men  something  repulsive,  because  we  no  longer  see 
with  the  eyes  of  innocence.  A  worldly,  unrefined  ear  experiences  something  similar,  when 
it  listens  to  unaccompanied  Choral.  We  must  never  forget  that  this  accompaniment  is  a  con- 
cession to  our  weakness,  and  that  the  ideal  would  be,  to  have  a  heart  and  ear  of  such  Eden- 
like purity,  so  tuned  to  the  supernatural,  as  would  enable  us  to  imbibe  and  appreciate  the 
heavenly  beauty  of  unaccompanied  Choral.  But  such  a  privilege  can  be  ours  only  in  Heaven, 
where,  too,  our  beatified  bodies  will  be  arrayed,  no  longer  with  earthly  habiliments,  but  with 
garments  of  glory.  Yet  ever  here  on  earth  some  advancement  towards  this  ideal  state  is 
possible,  an  advancement  which  will  be  proportionate  to  the  zeal  with  which  we  sanctify  and 
spiritualize  ourselves,  to  the  measure  in  which  we  have  died  to  the  world  and  are  living  and 
breathing  in  the  atmosphere  of  grace." 

Not  only  aesthetic,  but  also  practical  considerations  speak  in  favor  of  an 
accompaniment.     The  venerable  author  touches  this  point  too: 

"Choral  in  particular  derives  from  the  organ  a  number  of  advantages,  which  often  seem 
to  remain  unheeded,  but  which  there  is  no  reason  for  concealing.  A  perfect  organ  accom- 
paniment without  doubt  enhances  the  solemnity  of  Choral  melodies,  and  introduces  them 
arrayed,  as  it  were,  in  vestments  of  triumphal  splendor.  The  organ,  moreover,  is  a  welcome 
support  to  the  average  chanter,  and— but  this  we  would  have  whispered  only— serves  often  to 
cover  the  defects  and  weak  points  of  a  choir." 

With  these  defects  and  weak  points  every  director  and  organist  is  so  well 
acquainted,  that  explicit  mention  of  them  is  superfluous. 

From  what  has  been  said  results  clearly,  what  great  difficulties  are  to  be 
overcome  in  attaining  to  an  accompaniment  that  shall  be  in  every  respect  satis- 

6  B.  Herder— Freiburg  i.  B. 
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factory.  We  must  not  delude  ourselves  by  imagining  that  any  sort  of  accom- 
paniment will  suffice,  provided  it  be  at  least  harmonically  correct.  We  must 
seek  for  such  an  accompaniment  as  will  not  only  be  no  hindrance  to  the  melody, 
but  will  on  the  contrary  share  in  the  latter's  rhythmic  flow,  its  light  and  swinging 
movement. 

By  "harmonic  accompaniment  of  Choral"  we  mean  a  harmonization  of  choral 
melodies,  developed  according  to  the  generally  acknowledged  rules  of  progression 
and  the  principles  of  exact,  four-voiced  instrumental  music.  The  soprano  carry- 
ing the  melody,  the  remaining  voices,  as  a  natural  consequence,  must  be  content 
with  a  subordinate  position,  and  exclude  whatever  is  foreign  to  the  melody, 
whatever  would  be  injurious  to,  or  obscure  its  peculiar  character,  whatever  would 
present  a  too  great  contrast  thereto,  or  exert  a  hemming  influence  on  its  rhythm. 
From  this  standpoint  it  becomes  easy  to  determine  the  laws  that  condition  a  cor- 
rect and  appropriate  accompaniment  of  Choral. 

1.  The  melody  being  built  on  a  basis  exclusively  diatonic,  diatonic  chords 
alone  may  be  employed  for  the  accompaniment.  Chromatic  chords,  of  which 
modem  music  is  so  fond,  are  in  consequence  never  admissible. 

2.  The  lofty  beauty  of  these  melodies,  their  profound  depth  and  inspiring 
sublimity,  their  purity  and  holiness,  affect,  aye,  overwhelm  one,  who  has  occasion 
to  hear  them  appropriately  rendered.  This  purity  and  holiness,  this  calm  sublim- 
ity, must  characterize  also  the  accompanying  harmony.  Soft,  luxurious  chords, 
therefore,  which  flatter  the  passions  are  forbidden. 

3.  Each  of  the  eight  modes  has  its  ozvn  peculiar  character;  this  character 
must  exert  a  predominating  influence  on  our  choice  of  chords. 

4.  Rhythm  is  the  principle  that  gives  life  to  Choral.  Without  rhythm,  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  melodies  becomes  as  soulless  as  a  marble  statue.  The  ac- 
companiment may  not,  then,  contain  anything  contrary  to  this  most  essential 
element,  which  alone  can  invest  the  melody  with  life,  light  and  color. 

5.  The  subordination  we  mentioned  as  characterizing  the  accompaniment, 
holds  good,  not  only  for  the  melodic  and  rhythmic,  but  also  for  the  dynamic  ele- 
ment. The  accompaniment  should  never  be  over-loud,  but  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  chanters,  to  the  size  and  architecture  of  the  church,  to 
the  quality  of  tone  and  the  strength  of  the  organ  itself.  Everything  must  be  avoided 
that  might  prove  injurious  to  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  text,  or  might  prevent 
the  chanters  from  giving  free  expression  to  the  feelings  with  which  text  or  mel- 
ody may  inspire  them. 

These  five  rules  seem  to  us  to  express  the  principles  that  condition  a  perfect 
accompaniment. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued.) 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Course,  by 

Dom  Andre  Mocquereau,  O.  S.  B., 

Prior  of  Solesmes. 

195.  Before  going  further  note  that  the  strange  problem  (see  No.  122)  as 
to  how  a  rhythmical  ictus  or  thesis  could  be  an  clan  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase 
has  now  been  definitely  cleared  up.  In  compound  rhythms  we  had  already 
learned  that  a  central  ictus  might  have  a  double  function,  and  be  both  thetic  and 
arsic  at  the  same  time,  but  the  difficulty  subsisted  in  its  entirety  in  the  case  of 
an  initial  rhythmical  ictus.  It  is,  however,  resolved  by  the  conception  of  a  mo- 
tive movement,  whether  physical  or  spontaneous,  preceding  every  movement, 
whether  local  or  of  sound.  The  ictic  termination  of  this  movement  explains  the 
thetic  rhythmical  ictus,  which,  in  the  elementary  analysis  or  in  analysis  into  com- 
pound beats,  affects  the  first  note  of  a  compound  beat  (see  No.  125).  But  the 
fusion  of  the  two  movements  at  the  point  (B)  (see  Fig.  120)  also  explains  how  a 


35. 
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binary  or  ternary  beat  may  be  transformed  into  an  arsis  when  the  larger  sweep 
of  the  rhythm  demands  it. 

196.     Arsic  Ternary  Group.     The  rhythmical  sound  movement  with  three 
beats  at  the  elan  is  traced  in  the  same  way  (see  Fig.  121)  ;  but  with  this  diflfer- 


Fig.  121 

ence  that  the  hand  must  describe  a  wider  curve,  co  as  to  give  the  voice  the  op- 
portunity of  making  audible  the  three  elementary  beats,  which  are  to  be  distri- 
buted evenly  throughout  the  course  of  the  gesture. 

197.     Arsis  of  a  Single  Individual  Beat.     The  simple  rhythm  begin- 
ning with  an  arsis  of  one  beat  (see  Fig.  122) 


Fig.  122 
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is  traced  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  rhythm  beginning  with  a  compound  binary 
beat  (see  Fig.  123). 


Fig.  123 

It  is  in  fact  an  analogous  rhythm,  simply  omitting  one  of  the  notes  at  the  begin- 
ning (see  Fig.  124).  The  half-rest  and  the  dotted  line  before  the  arsis  of  one 
beat  show  that  the  voice  is  only  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  curve  described  by  the 
hand. 


Fig.  124 

But  why  have  we  a  rest  and  a  dotted  line?  In  principle  an  arsis  with  a  single 
beat  always  presupposes  a  rhythmical  ictus,  expressed  or  implied,  which  has  pre- 
ceded and  upon  which  it  leans  for  support ;  just  as  in  walking  the  lifted  foot  in 
mid-air  always  presupposes  the  preceding  tread  from  which  it  started. 

This  ictus  is  expressed  in  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  arsis  consists 
of  two  and  three  beats  respectively: 


Fig.  I25 
It  is  understood  when  the  arsis  consists  of  one  beat  (see  Fig.  126). 


Fig.  126 

198.  A  sound  movement  may  easily  have  the  rhythmical  ictus  suppressed 
in  this  way ;  for  a  musical  rhythm  may  begin  at  any  part  of  a  compound  beat. 
Still  further,  a  rhythm  may  begin  with  its  thesis.1 

'This  common  feature  in  modern  music  is  thus  described  by  Mathis  Lussy:  "A  rhythm 
may  have  its  opening  note  and  its  final  not  only  on  each  Strong  or  weak  beat  of  the  time-bar, 
but  also  on  every  part  of  every  beat.  Only  the  final  rhythm  must  come  at  the  beginning  of 
the  bar."    Traite  de  l' expression  tnusicale,  pp.  22,  23.     (Paris,  1874). 
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In  such  circumstances,  the  voice,  despite  the  liberties  it  takes,  is  not  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  physical  organism  which  utters  it,  nor  of  the  inward 
rhythm,  which  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  local  movement.  Moreover, 
while  the  voice  is  getting  emancipated  from  it,  there  nevertheless  remains  at  the 
root  of  our  nature  a  sense  of  local  movement,  which  acts  and  silently  supplies, 
where  necessary,  all  that  is  audibly  wanting,  making  good  the  deficiency  from 
the  rhythm  which  is  a  part  of  our  living  organism.  This  instinctive  addition 
becomes  visible  when  gesture  accompanies  the  voice  in  order  to  follow  its  melo- 
dic and  rhythmical  evolutions. 

The  best  modern  theorists  raise  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  a  down-beat 
at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music  is  always  preceded  by  an  implied  anacrusis. 
This  anacrusis  is  nought  else  than  our  up-beat  or  elan. 

199.  We  have  already  remarked  that  a  sound  starting  on  the  up-beat  always 
presupposes  a  preliminary  thesis.  If,  then,  we  are  to  take  in  the  whole  question 
of  rhythmical  starts,  we  must  say  that  every  starting  note,  whether  arsic  or  thetic, 
always  presupposes  a  preliminary  motive  movement. 

If  the  opening  note  be  an  elan,  an  arsic  compound  beat,  the  preliminary 
chironomic  movement  will  be  thetic,  for  in  order  to  rise,  one  must  start  from 
below:  the  gesture  will  then  be  from  right  to  left  (see  Fig.  127). 


Ox, 


If  the  opening  is  a  thetic  compound  beat,  the  preliminary  gesture  will  be 
arsic,  for  in  order  to  strike  a  down-beat  one  must  start  from  above.  The  hand 
will  then  move  from  left  to  right  (see  Fig.  128). 


Ve-sti-  men-  turn 

Fig.  128 

200.  The  fundamental  reason  for  all  this  is  that  the  preliminary  visible 
movement  is  itself  but  an  external  continuation  of  the  inward  movement  within 
us,  which  begins  with  life  itself.       Life  is  movement. 

Here  all  is  wonderfully  linked  together : 

a)  at  the  basis,  the  general  rhythmical  movement  of  our  being; 

b)  then,  the  special  vital  motive  movement,  which  anticipates,  prepares  the 
way  for  and  determines  the  sound  movement  which  is  about  to  make  itself  heard, 
and  which  is  in  harmony  and  union  therewith :  the  preliminary  chironomic  ges- 
ture is  only  its  representation  ; 
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c)  lastly,  there  is  the  rhythmical  and  melodic  sound  movement,  which  is 
also  faithfully  represented  by  the  manual  gestures  of  the  conductor. 

201.  Before  going  on  to  the  study  of  compound  gestures,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  succession  of  simple  gestures,  following  one  another  regularly,  may  be  de- 
scribed by  an  eight,  showing  obliquely  (see  Fig.  129),  and  with  the  left-hand  loop 


Fig.   12Q 

slightly  higher  than  the  right-hand  one.  In  order  to  practice  the  hand  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  accustom  oneself  to  follow  this  outline,  going  over  the  same  line 
several  times. 

When  this  gesture  has  once  been  mastered,  it  is  easy  to  pass  on  to  compound 
gestures.  Henceforth  we  shall  make  no  further  mention  of  the  preliminary  mo- 
tive gesture  (see  No.  199),  but  it  will  always  be  taken  for  granted. 

202.  Compound  Arsic  Gestures. — If  the  elan  be  presented,  when  simple, 
by  the  following  written  and  gestural  curve : 


Fig.  1  jo 

then  the  double  elan  will  be  traced  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  figure,  the  second 
rising  higher  than  the  first,  and  the  rhythmical  fusion  will  be  represented  by  the 
loop  (see  Fig.  131).  If  there  were  a  triple  elan,  there  would  be  a  three-fold 
repetition  of  the  curves  in  ascending  progression. 


f     ?• 
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Fig.  131 


203.  Compound  Thetic  Gestures. — The  following  Figure  132  shows  the 
double  thesis.  After  the  elan,  the  hand  falls  on  the  first  thesis  (3),  and  then 
rises  slightly  on  note  4,  and  glides  away  gently  on  to  the  last  thesis  (5). 


Arsis  Thesis  Thksis 

1-2  3-4        5 

Fig.  132 
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Three  theses  in  succession  are  not  rare  in  larger  Gregorian  rhythms  (see 
extremis  terra)  further  on. 

204.  Clearly  a  rhythm  may  have  hoth  a  compound  arsis  and  a  compound 
thesis;  and  then  the  gesture  ought  to  reproduce  this  form  of  rhythm  also  (see 
Fig-  133)- 


It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  compound  arses  and  the  compound 
theses.  The  loop  always  signifies  a  repetition  of  the  arsis,  a  new  elan :  the  de- 
scending undulating  line  a  repetition  of  the  thesis.  No  confusion  is  possible 
when  the  gestures  are  well  made. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LITURGICAL  NOTES. 

Septuagesima. 


OF  all  the  Liturgical  seasons  Septuagesima  is  the  least  familiar.  After  the 
forty  days  of  Christmastide,  we  perhaps  occupy  ourselves  with  our  private 
devotions  while  we  count  the  days  to  Lent ;  but  we  scarcely  realize  that  the 
Church  has  not  left  even  this  brief  period  without  its  mystery  and  its  teaching. 
Although  Septuagesima  usually  occupies  the  interval  between  the  Purification  and 
Lent,  yet  when  Easter  is  early,  as  is  the  case  this  year,  it  begins  even  before  that 
Feast.  This  short  but  important  season  comprises  only  three  weeks,  called  re- 
spectively Septuagesima  or  seventieth,  Sexagesima  or  sixtieth,  and  Quinquage- 
sima  or  fiftieth.  These  names  bear,  though  roughly  and  inaccurately,  a  numeri- 
cal reference  to  Easter:  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  being  known  as  Quadragesima, 
or  the  fortieth  (though  strictly  speaking  the  forty-second)  day  before  Easter, 
each  of  the  preceding  Sundays  has  received  a  title  expressing  an  additional  ten. 
The  better  and  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  go  through  the  penance  and  puri- 
fication of  Lent,  as  we  realize  with  deeper  conviction  how  greatly  we  stand  in 
need  of  them.  The  Church  therefore  bids  us  meditate  during  these  preparatory 
weeks,  firstly  upon  the  fall  of  man,  with  its  irrevocable  sentence  of  death,  and  the 
merciful  promise  of  a  Redeemer;  secondly,  upon  the  corruption  of  the  human 
race,  so  foul  as  to  call  for  the  terrible  punishment  of  a  universal  deluge  ;  and 
thirdly,  upon  the  sad  state  of  idolatry  into  which  all  mankind  had  fallen,  when 
God  inflicted  upon  them  the  yet  more  awful  chastisement  of  leaving  them  in 
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their  sins,  and  selecting  only  one  man,  Abraham,  to  be  the  father  of  a  new  and 
favored  race. 

In  harmony  with  this  teaching  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Night  Office,  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Septuagesima  season,  viz. :  the  total  suspension  of 
the  Alleluia.  We  have  to  realize  our  sinfulness ;  and  therefore,  until  we  have 
done  penance  and  satisfaction,  we  may  not  utter  this  word  expressive  of  joyful 
praise.  At  Vespers  on  the  Saturday  before  Septuagesima  Sunday,  the  cantors 
sing:  Benedicamus  Domino,  Alleluia,  Alleluia,  and  the  choir  replies:  Deo 
gratias,  Alleluia,  Alleluia;  and  then  this  heavenly  word  is  heard  no  more  till  it 
returns  to  us  at  Easter,  when  our  hearts  are  purified.  In  the  Mass  the  triple 
Alleluia  with  its  Verse  is  replaced  by  a  solemn  chant,  which  is  called  the  Tract 
on  account  of  its  being  sung  tractim,  that  is,  without  repetitions. 

Septuagesima  Sunday. 

The  Introit  is  taken  from  the  17th  Psalm,  composed  by  David  after  he  had 
been  delivered  from  all  his  enemies  and  established  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  recounts  the  terrible  afflictions  he  has  undergone,  and  the  many  perils  of 
death  from  which  he  has  been  rescued ;  and  gives  thanks  to  God  who  has 
brought  him  safely  through  all.  The  Church  puts  his  words  into  the  mouth  of 
fallen  man,  cast  out  of  Paradise  and  condemned  to  suffering  and  death. 
It  is  a  cry  of  anguish  mingled  with  hope.  The  same  God  who  has  inflicted 
the  punishment,  will  be  the  sinner's  support  and  deliverer,  if  he  but  confess  his 
guilt  and  humbly  trust  in  Him. 

Introit. 

Circumdederunt  me   gemitus   mortis,  do-  The  groans  of  death  surrounded  me,  and 

lores  inferni  circumdederunt  me  :    et  in  tri-  the  sorrows  of  hell   encompassed   me  :    and 

bulatione    mea  invocavi   Dominum,   et  ex-  in  my  affliction  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and 

audivit  de  templo  sancto  suo  vocem  meam.  he  heard  my  voice  from  his  holy  temple. 

Ps.    Diligam  te,  Domine,  fortitudo  mea:  Ps.     I    will    love    thee,     O     Lord,     my 

Dominus  firmamentum  raeum,  et  refugium  strength  :    the   Lord  is  my  firmament,   my 

meum,  et  liberator  meus.  refuge,  and  my  deliverer. 

Resolved  to  bear  his  afflictions  with  patience  in  expiation  of  his  crimes,  the 
sinner  continues,  in  the  Gradual,  his  cry  for  mercy  and  help ;  he  knows  that  his 
God  is  all  goodness,  and  that  the  very  sight  of  his  poverty  and  wretchedness  is  a 
powerful  plea  for  pity.  The  Tract  is  a  still  more  earnest  and  suppliant  prayer: 
man  has  been  humbled  by  his  fall ;  and  from  the  depth  of  this  humiliation  he  im- 
plores his  merciful  Lord  not  to  visit  his  iniquities  with  condign  punishment,  for 
this  would  be  more  than  his  weakness  could  endure. 

Gradual. 

Adjutor    in    opportunitatibus,    in    tribula-  A  helper  in  due  time,  in  tribulation  ;   let 

tione;  sperent  in  te  qui  noverunt  te,  quoniam  them  trust  in  thee,  who  know  thee,  for  thou 

non  derelinquis  quaerentes  te,  Domine.  dost  not  forsake  them  that  seek  thee,  O  Lord. 

t.  Quoniam    non    in    finem    oblivio    erit  t.  For  the    poor  man   shall   not  be  for- 

pauperis  ;  patientia  pauperum  non  peribit  in  gotten  to  the  end;  the  patience  of  the  poor 

aeternum  :    exsurge,   Domine,   non  praeva-  shall  not  perish  for  ever :   arise,  O  Lord,  let 

leat  homo.  not  man  prevail. 
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Tract. 


De    profundis    clamavi    ad    te,    Domine  :  Out  of  the  depths  I   have  cried  to  thee, 

Domine,  exaudi  vocem  meam.  O  Lord:    Lord,  hear  my  voice. 

t.    Fiant   aures   tuae   intendentes   in   ora-  * '•    Let  thy  cars  be  attentive  to  the  sup- 

tionem  servi  tui.  plication  of  thy  servant. 


t.   Si  iniquitates  observaveris,    Domine : 


W.   If  thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  mark  iniquities, 
O  Lord,  who  shall  stand  it  ? 


Domine,  quis  sustinebit  ?  *—'.■..  ,  .    , 

Y.    For  with    thee   there    is   merciful    for- 
Y .  Quia  apud  te  propiliatio  est,  et  propter  giveness,  and  by  reason  of  thy  law   I   have 

legem  tuam  sustinui  te,  Domine.  waited  for  thee,  O  Lord. 

The  Mass  at  which  we  are  assisting  is  the  sacrifice  of  praise ;  and,  sinners 

though  we  are,  we  have  the  happiness  of  joining  in  the  great  Act,  and  of  uniting 

our  voices  with  that  of  the  holy  Church  to  sing  the  name  of  the  Most  High. 

It  is  a  consolation  in  our  sorrow. 

Offertory. 

Bonum  est  confiteri  Domino,  et  psallere  It  is  good  to  give  praise  to  the  Lord,  and 

nomini  tuo,  Altissime.  to  sing  to  thy  name,  O  Most  High. 

In  the  Communion  Antiphon  the  Church  prays  that  man,  having  now  been 
regenerated  by  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  may  regain  that  likeness  to  his  God,  which 
Adam  received  at  his  creation.  The  greater  our  misery,  the  stronger  should  be 
our  hope  in  him,  who  descended  to  us  that  we  might  ascend  to  him. 

Communion. 

Illumina  faciem  tuam  super  servum  tuum,  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant, 

et  salvum  me  fac  in  tua  misericordia  :    Do-  and  save  me  in  thy  mercy.     Let  me  not  be 

mine,  non  confiindar,  quoniam  invocavi  te.  confounded,  O  Lord,  for  I  have  called  upon 

thee. 

Sexagesima  Sunday. 
The  Introit  is  from  the  43d  Psalm,  a  prayer  for  help  in  tribulation,  with 
confidence  inspired  by  the  past  mercies  of  the  Lord.  The  human  race  having 
been  almost  wholly  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  deluge,  the  few 
survivors  are  here  represented  as  beseeching  their  Creator  to  bless,  preserve, 
and  increase  them.  The  Church,  in  like  manner,  prays  that  her  children  may  be 
multiplied  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

Introit. 

Exsurge,  quare  obdormis,  Domine  ?    Ex-  Arise,  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord  ?    Arise, 

surge,  et  ne  repellas  in  finem  ;  quare  faciem  and  cast  us  not  off  to  the  end.   Why  turnest 

tuam  avertis,  oblivisceris  tribulationem  no-  thou  thy  face  away,  and  forgettest  our  tri- 

stram  ?      Adhaesit   in   terra   venter   noster  :  bulation  ?     Our  belly  cleaveth  to  the  earth. 

exsurge,  Domine,  adjuva  nos,  et  libera  nos.  Arise.  O  Lord,  help  us,  and  deliver  us. 

Ps.      Deus,    auribus    nostris    audivimus :  PA     We   have   heard,    O   God,    with    our 

patres  nostri  annuntiaverunt  nobis.  ears :    our   fathers   have   declared   to  us  thy 

wonders. 

In  the  Gradual  the  Church  prays  that  all  nations  may  be  converted  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  that  the  wicked,  who  resist  and  oppose  her, 
may  be  removed  from  her  path.  The  earth  was  moved  to  its  foundations  by 
the  deluge.  In  our  days,  nation  after  nation  is  disturbed  by  revolutions  or  wars. 
The  Tract  is  a  prayer  that  all  these  troubles  may  cease,  and  that  the  elect  may 
be  saved. 
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Gradual. 

Sciant  gentes  quoniam  nomen  tibi  Deus :  Let  the  gentiles  know  that  God  is  thy 

tu  solus  Altissimus  super  omnem  terram.  name  :  thou  alone  art  the  Most  High  over 

all  the  earth. 

t.    Deus  meus,   pone    illos  ut  rotam,  et  t.    O  my  God,  make  them  like  a  wheel, 

sicut  stipulam  ante  faciem  venti.  and  as  stubble  before  the  wind. 

Tract. 

Commovisti,  Domine,  terram  et  contur-  Thou  hast  moved  the  earth,  O  Lord,  and 

basti  earn.  hast  troubled  it. 

t.  Sana  contritiones  ejus,  quia  mota  est.  t.   Heal  the  breaches  thereof,   for   it   is 

moved. 

t.  Ut  fugiant  a  facie  arcus :  ut  liberentur  t.   That  they  may   flee  from  before  the 

electi  tui.  bow  :    that  thy  elect  may  be  delivered. 

While  the  bread  and  wine  are  being  offered  on  the  altar,  the  Church  presents 
a  petition  that  in  spite  of  the  troubles  they  must  endure  in  this  world,  her  chil- 
dren may  walk  on  steadily  and  perseveringly  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 

Offertory. 

Perfice  gressus  meos  in   semitis  tuis,   ut  Perfect  thou  my  goings  in  thy  paths;  that 

non  moveantur  vestigia  mea:  inclina  aurem  my  footsteps  be  not  moved.     O  incline  thy 

et  exaudi  verba  mea :  mirifica  misericordias  ear  unto   me  and   hear  my  words.      Show 

tuas,  qui  salvos  facis  sperantes  in  te,   Do-  forth    thy  wonderful    mercies;    who   savest 

mine.  them  that  trust  in  thee,  O  Lord. 

At  the  Communion  the  Church  invites  us  to  draw  nigh  to  the  altar  of  our 
God ;  there  our  heart  will  regain  all  the  youthful  fervor  of  its  best  days. 

Communion. 

Introibo  ad  altare  Dei,  ad  Deum  qui  laeti-  I  will  go  in  to  the  altar  of  God  ;  to  God, 

ficat  juventutem  meam.  who  giveth  joy  to  my  youth. 

QUINQUAGESIMA   SUNDAY. 

We  are  invited  this  week  to  meditate  on  the  call  of  Abraham.  That  great 
patriarch  went  forth  at  the  word  of  God,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going ; 
God,  he  knew,  would  be  his  place  of  refuge  wherever  he  went.  And  he  merited, 
by  his  heroic  faith  and  trust,  to  hear  these  consoling  words :  "Fear  not,  Abra- 
ham, I  am  thy  protector,  avd  thy  reward  exceeding  great."  Let  us  think  of 
this,  as  we  sing  the  magnificent  words  of  confidence  given  us  in  the  Introit. 

Introit. 

Esto    mihi    in  Deum    protectorem    et    in  Be  thou  unto  me  a  God,  a  protector,  and 

locum   refugii,   ut  salvum   me  facias:    quo-  a  place  of  refuge,  to  save  me;  for  thou  art 

niam    firmamentum    meum,     et     refugium  my   strength   and   my  refuge;    and  for  thy 

meum  es  tu :    et  propter  nomen  tuuna  dux  name's  sake  thou  wilt  lead  me,  and  nourish 

mihi  eris  et  enutries  me.  me. 

Ps.    In  te,  Domine,  speravi,  non  confun-  Ps.    In  thee,   O  Lord,  have  I  hoped,  let 

dar  in  aeternum  :   in  justitia  tua  libera  me,  me  never  be  confounded ;   deliver  me  in  thy 

et  eripe  me.  justice,  and  rescue  me. 

In  the  Gradual  and  Tract  the  Church  sings  the  praises  of  God's  goodness 
towards  his  elect.  He  has  set  them  free,  like  Abraham,  from  the  slavish  yoke 
of  the  world ;  he  has  enlightened  them  with  his  grace  as  he  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man  in  to-day's  Gospel ;  they  are  his  own  children,  the  favored  sheep  of 
his  pasture. 
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Gradual. 

Tu    es    Deus    qui    facis    mirabilia    solus  :  Thou  art  the  God,   that  alone  dost  won- 

notam  fecisti  in  gentibus  virtutem  tuam.  ders  :     thou    hast    made   thy   power    known 

among  the  nations. 

t.  Liberasti  in  brachio  tuo  populum  tuum,  t.   With  thy  arm'  thou  hast  delivered  thy 

filios  Israel  et  Joseph.  people,  the  children  of  Israel  and  Joseph. 

Tract. 

Jubilate  Deo  omnis  terra:  servite  Domino  Sing  joyfully  to  God,  all  the  earth  :    serve 

in  laetitia.  ye  the  Lord  with  gladness. 

J.   Intrate  in  conspectu  ejus,  in  exsulta-  t.   Come  in  before  his  presence  with  ex- 

tione  ;    scitote    quoniam    Dominus   ipse   est  ceeding  great  joy  ;    know  ye  that  the  Lord 

Deus.  he  is  God. 

t.    Ipse   fecit   nos.    et   non  ipsi  nos  ;    nos  t.    He   made   us,  and   not   we   ourselves  ; 

autem  populus  ejus  et  oves  pascuae  ejus.  and  we  are  his  people  and  the  sheep  of  his 

pasture. 

When  the  blind  man  at  Jericho  had  received  his  sight,  he  followed  our  Lord 

glorifying  God.     Let  us  too  bless  God,  who  has  given  us  the  light  of  life,  the 

knowledge  of  his  holy  Law. 

Offertory. 

Benedictus  es,  Domine,  doce  me  justifica-  Blessed  art  thou,  O   Lord,   teach   me  thy 

tiones    tuas  ;     in    labiis    me^s    pronunciavi  justifications ;    with    my    lips    I    have    pro- 

omnia  judicia  oris  tui.  nounced  all  the  judgments  of  thy  mouth. 

The  manna  with  which  the  Israelites  were  fed  in  the  desert  nourished  them 

for  a  time ;  the  heavenly  Bread  with  which  we  have  been  replenished  puts  into 

us  the  germ  of  eternal  life. 

Communion . 

Manducaverunt  et  saturati  sunt  nimis,  et  They  did  eat  and  were  filled  exceedingly, 

desiderium  eorum  attulit  eis  Dominus  :   non  and  the  Lord  gave  them  their  desire  :    they 

sunt  fraudati  a  desiderio  suo.  were  not  defrauded  of  that  which  they  craved. 

England.  "Pax." 


THE  ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIS  STELLA." 

I.     Tonality. 

QLL  the  melodies  of  this  Hymn1  have  a  sufficiently  clear  tonal  character. 
Each  one  lies  within  the  limits  of  its  own  modality,  and  touches  the  distin- 
guishing or  characteristic  note  of  its  mode  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  ac- 
companiment with  enough  of  tonal  precision.  We  say  "enough" ;  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relations  between  harmony  and  modality,  as  these  might  have  been 
conceived  in  a  medieval  and  purely  melodic  art,  remains  complex  and  unsolved. 
The  first  phrase  of  the  first  melody  {Mode  I)  is  a  very  interesting  example,  and 
invites  a  careful  consideration,  such  as  we  may  not  give  it.  however,  just  now. 
All  these  melodies  descend  below  the  tonic,  thus  permitting  the  whole  tone 
of  the  seventh  degree  of  the  modal  scale  to  be  heard.      One  exception  is  made  to 

*The  author  refers  to  the  examples  which  appeared  in  "Church  Music"  p.  31,  Vol.  11, 
No.  1,  under  the  title  "Eight  Gregorian  Melodies  of  the  Ave  Maris  Stella." — Editor. 
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this  statement ;  for  the  last  one  of  the  melodies  (that  marked  as  No.  VIII,  in  the 
6th  Mode,  [page  34])  touches  the  seventh  degree  only  in  the  Amen.' 

Now  it  is  curious  to  note  that  this  exception  should  be  a  melody  in  the  6th 
Mode — the  only  Mode  of  the  whole  eight  chants  of  the  Hymn  which  could  fur- 
nish, in  its  seventh  degree,  the  interval  of  a  half-tone,  the  interval  of  the  "leading 
note"  of  the  modern  major  scale.  Is  this  fact  merely  fortuitous?  This  may, 
indeed,  be  contended ;  but  the  fact  repeats  itself,  curiously  enough,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  when  there  is  question  of  a  melody  in  the  5th  or  6th 
Modes. 

The  medieval  theorists  clearly  affirm  that  the  half-tone  is  too  slight  an  inter- 
val with  which  to  conclude  melodies  or  their  principal  divisions.  This  declara- 
tion may  sound  strange  in  our  times ;  but  it  should  suffice  to  end  the  contentions 
of  those  who  would  insert  the  half-tone  in  every  cadence,  wherever  possible, 
offending  thus  against  the  medieval  tonal  sense. 

Now  if  the  half-tone,  or  leading-note,  should  not  be  used  at  the  end  of  a 
melody  or  of  its  greater  members — especially  when  it  does  not  occur  there  dia- 
tonically — how  shall  it  be  tolerated  in  the  smaller  members?  There,  at  least, 
the  sense  of  repose,  or  of  finality,  must  not  be  encouraged ;  and  the  very  claim 
put  forth  by  advocates  of  the  leading-note,  for  its  use  "in  modern  music,  is  that 
it  does  suggest  finality  and  repose. 

Melodic  movements  like  these: 


At  -  que. 


Vir  go 


should  not  frighten  us ;  for  the  terror  of  the  tritone  is  much  more  recent  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  How  often  in  harmony  does  not  the  chord  of  fa  follow 
that  of  sol?  and  does  not  this  movement  correspond  exactly,  for  example,  with 
the  two  rhythms  of  the  syllable  go  of  virgo  ?  Compare  this  short  melody  with 
one  of  its  variations  found  in  the  following  verse : 


men        ess 


Pro  -  fer lu 

and  see  the  impossibility  of  any  modification  by  a  flat. 


II.     Rhythm. 

As  the  rhythm  of  the  Ave  maris  Stella  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  the 
liveliest  discussion,  let  us  state  our  position  immediately,  and  say  that  we  follow 

'We  can  hardly  confer  on  the  melody  of  an  Amen  the  distinction  of  recognizing  in  it  a 
distinct  modal  character.  The  Amen  may  not  irreverently  be  compared  to  the  cork  applied 
to  a  bottle — closing  it  well,  but  possessing  no  other  flavor  than  that  which  it  receives  from  the 
wine. 
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the  rhythmics  of  the  master  composers  of  the  classic  polyphony  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  and  the  teaching  of  Dom  Pothier. 

Studying  the  eight  melodies  of  the  Hymn,  we  find  only  three  phrase^  abso- 
lutely syllabic:  namely,  Dei  Mater  alma  in  No.  II,  and  in  No.  VIII;  and  Felix 
coeli  porta  in  No.  VIII.  These  last  two  have  an  identical  melody;  so  that,  in 
reality,  the  three  instances  are  reducible  to  two.  These  two  are  the  only  verses 
which  give  no  rhythmic  indications  by  means  of  neums.  All  the  other  twenty- 
nine  phrases  afford  ample  and  evident  applications  of  the  Solestnes  theory, 
namely,  that  the  rhythmic  support  is  independent  of  the  tonic  accent.  Some- 
times the  rhythm  is  supported  on  all  the  syllables,  developing  them  all  melod- 
ically : 


and  sometimes  only  on  the  accented  syllables : 

— ^^  h  "^^  — 

: ^    » 

Fe  •    lix      coe    -    li  por      -      ta 

and  sometimes  on  the  atonic  syllables : 


i 


i 


->— -+- 


^=+ 


ris     stel  -  la 


A    -    ve       ma  -    ris     stel  -  la.  .  .  . 


and  sometimes  indifferently  on  one  or  the  other  class,  according  to  the  free  will 
of  the  composer: 


In  the  presence  of  this  variety,  it  would  surely  be  foolish  to  speak  of  a  single 
and  only  treatment  of  the  tonic  accent  in  relation  to  the  pure  rhythmic  accentua- 
tion of  the  melody.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  support^  of  the  rhythm  in  the 
chant  indicate  the  positions  of  the  harmonic  supports — that  is  the  chords — in  the 
accompaniment. 
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With  respect  to  the  rhythmic  analysis  of  the  best  known  melody  (i.  e.,  No.  i) 
of  the  Ave  maris  stella,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  exquisite  illustration,  furnished 
by  Dom  Pothier  in  the  Revue  du  Chant  Gregorien3,  of  the  Solesmes  theory  in  its 
purest  form,  such  as  it  is  and  has  always  been.  According  to  him,  the  proper 
rhythm  is  the  following: 


ma    -    ns 


Indeed,  very  obvious  is  the  thetic  character  (of  rest,  of  ending)  of  the 
groups  through  which  the  melody  rests  with  such  great  partiality  on  the  atonic 
syllables ;  whereas  the  tonic  accent,  in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  character 
of  elan,  of  buoyancy  of  impetus,  and  of  elevation,  remains  on  the  corresponding 
elan  (arsis)  of  the  rhythm. 

The  way  in  which  Palestrina,  for  instance,  treats  entirely  corresponding 
melodic  formulas  will  impress  any  student  of  Gregorian  accompaniment.  As 
Palestrina  writes  in  the  Mass  Ascendo  ad  Patrem : 


1 


1     1     I 


So,  too,  we  accompany: 


While  only  two  phrases  of  the  eight  melodies  are,  as  we  pointed  out,  abso- 
lutely syllabic,  others  are  syllabic  with  the  exception  of  the  last  syllable ;  in  which 
case 


K    h^  j  j  -jr  p^      IFf    t    C    f    r    ,~  JT^ 


At-que  sem-per  Vir   -    go. 


At -que  sem-per   Vir  -  go. 


the  support,  the  development,  given  to  the  last  syllable  has  as  its  effect  to  send 
the  preceding  accent  to  the  arsis ;  and  since,  when  this  is  done,  the  movement  is 
led  to  support  itself  naturally  on  the  thetic  syllables  of  the  preceding  words 
(which  in  the  case  of  the  Hymn  coincide  with  the  metric  feet),  the  whole  phrase, 
the  whole  verse,  becomes  rhythmized  like  the  last  word.  In  the  case  of  wholly 
syllabic  phrases,  no  special  and  positive  rhythmic  indications  appear,  and  they  are 
governed  by  a  single  and  general  law :  the  ancients  could  not  end  their  phrases 
on  the  rising  part  of  the  rhythm  ;  the  thetic  sense  of  the  final  syllables  of  a  word 

'Grenoble,  1895,  p.  83. 
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was  more  pronounced  then  than  it  is  now.  Even  in  short  phrases  occurring  in 
the  middle  parts  of  a  melody,  the  final  syllables  (in  Latin  always  atonic)  were 
made  to  coincide  with  the  beat  (thesis)  of  the  rhythm.  This  general  norm 
serves  to  regulate  the  rhythm  of  purely  syllabic  chants,  and  it  remains  as  the 
last  subsisting  law  which  prohibits  giving  the  position  of  the  thesis  (down-beat) 
to  the  tonic  accent. 

Like  Josquin  des  Pres,  who  wrote : 


^^.ti-H-i-ti 


3hF^— s-P1 


t=t 


1 — t 


Fac    redemptos    lu  -  ce   cla  -  ra 


Sa-lus    et    spes   in  -  fir-  md  -  rum 


we  accompany : 


At-que  semper  Vir  -  go 


i     Mater     al  ■  ma 


III.     Melody  and  Harmony. 


ist  Mode.    A 


ma  -  ris       stel  -  la 


At-  que  sem-per  Vir 

-  go, Fe  -  lix    coe  - 

li       por  -  ta. 

A     -     men. 

£-       n      .      in     r     r 

— ^M— M^                1                    -«V 

,N        ■» 

t 

-+■          -m- 

■^  J'-^'J — H z=» 

IT   i 

& !"- r— 

-F — t-i * 

• .  #    • 

\ 1 1 , — Y . 

T 


r     r~- 


i.  Taking  up  the  eight  melodies  in  their  order,  we  find  the  first  phrase  of 
the  first  melody  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Considering  it  as  a  melodic  develop- 
ment of  the  harmony  of  re,  we  confess  that  we  have  never  succeeded  in  harmon- 
izing it  in  a  tolerable  fashion.  The  insistence  of  the  ^/-natural  brought  close  to 
fa  (a  chord  of  re-minor  being  admitted)  would  tend  to  produce  a  rather  marked 
movement  to  which  the  sequence  of  melody  does  not  correspond.  Considering 
it  as  founded  on  re-la,  we  think  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  accompany  it  in 
unison,  holding  the  re  in  both  hands.       But  considering  the  re  as  a  mere  up-beat, 
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and  (in  a  harmonic  sense)  unimportant  in  the  phrase,4  the  accompaniment  would 
be  founded  on  the  chord  of  la,  and  could  be  managed  thus : 


The  second  phrase  ends  on  re,  the  tonic  of  the  1st  Mode,  and  would  suggest 
evidently  the  corresponding  chord ;  but  in  the  brief  chant  there  is  another  cadence 
on  re,  namely,  the  important  final  cadence ;  and  to  precede  this  by  a  similar  one 
would  spoil  the  effect — that  sense  of  finality  which  should  never  be  wanting  to 
the  deposition  of  a  movement.  Nothing  is  left  us,  then,  but  to  treat  the  re  of 
the  first  melodic  cadence  as  a  third  or  a  fifth,  and  use  the  chord  of  Jt-flat  or  of 
sol;  but,  in  view  of  the  general  movement  of  the  melody  (which  repeatedly 
touches  do-natural),  it  would  not  seem  proper  to  use  the  chord  of  ^t'-flat,  and 
therefore — excluding  sol-minor — there  remains  only  that  of  sol-major.  This, 
since  it  is  preceded  by  re-minor,  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  the  harmony  of  do 
(all  the  more  noticeable  after  having  touched  the  fa  with  which  the  following 
phrase  commences),  which  lends  itself  accordingly  in  a  very  complete  manner 
to  the  satisfying  of  the  tendency  of  a  harmonic  sequence  of  this  kind. 

We  have  had  to  choose  between  the  use  of  two  cadences  in  re-minor  (a  re- 
petition which  would,  as  we  have  said,  injure  the  movement  in  its  totality  by  sug- 
gesting a  completeness  or  finality  in  the  very  middle  of  it)  and  the  use  of  a  se- 
quence of  chords  that  perhaps  will  lead  the  thought  a  little  too  decidedly  towards 
the  modern  manner  of  harmonization  and  towards  modern  tonal  feeling. 


De  -  i  Ma  -  ter    al-ma,      At-que 


Let  us  notice,  however,  that  the  phrase  may  be  harmonized  while  avoiding 
the  cadence ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  have  done  in  the  harmonization  just 
given.       In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  harmony  of  re  is  maintained  without  giving 

*Notes  of  this  kind  are  met  with  frequently.  Melodies  in  the  6th  Mode  often  begin,  start- 
ing from  re  and  going  straight  to  fa  (the  tonic) — the  tonal  base  of  the  6th  Mode,  nevertheless 
always  remaining  fa  and  not  re.  The  8th  Mode  often  starts  from  mi  to  go  to  the  tonic  sol; 
as — to  give  one  of  innumerable  examples — the  Alleluia  following  the  Epistle  on  Holy 
Saturday. 
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the  sense  of  cadence,  of  conclusion  (howsoever  relative),  and  there  is  thus  ob- 
tained an  effect — slight,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  real — of  a  demand  for  a  new 
movement  eliminating  the  modern  tonal  tendency. 


1st  Mode.      A     -     ve         ma  -  ris      stel  -  la, 

r*T\    r*    is    r*    1 


De     -     i      Ma  •  ter      al    -    ma, 


: 


2 


m 


*?* 


que  sem-per     Vir  -  go,  Fe  -  lix    coe    -    li      por  -  ta. 


£-} 


J! 


rf 


la      no  -    stra         pel  -  le,  Bo  -    na      cun   -  eta         po  -    see. 


II.  This  beautiful  melody  evidences  in  its  entire  progress,  not  only  the 
tonal  tendency,  but  we  might  almost  say  the  very  harmony,  of  re-minor;  an  ac- 
companiment according  to  the  ideal  of  Gevaert,  a  pedal  with  some  harmony  for 
the  cadences,  would  be  possible,  and,  as  we  see  it,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
tesponsive  to  the  character  of  the  melody.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  frighten 
the  reader ;  and  on  the  same  harmonic  basis  we  suggest  an  accompaniment  in 
which  the  harmony  should  be  continuous.       Perhaps,  given  the  great  simplicity 
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of  the  harmonization  and  the  monotony  that  would  result  from  many  verses,  all 
of  which  have  the  same  harmonic  sense  of  re-minor,  it  would  be  opportune  to 
alternate  the  accompaniment  with  this  other  slightly  different  form,  such  as  we 
suggest. 


4th  Mode.  A   -    ve      ma    -    ris        stel    -    la,  De    -    i        Ma    -     ter       al  -    ma,  At  - 


III.  This,  the  third  melody,  is  in  the  4th  Mode.  Its  first  and  last  phrase 
is  clearly  modal,  whereas  the  two  middle  ones  might  suggest  other  modes  also ; 
for  instance,  the  third  phrase  might,  unchanged,  be  in  the  8th  Mode ;  and  the 
melody  of  the  words  semper  Virgo  are  also  characteristic  of  it,  the  affinity  of  the 
4th  and  8th  Modes  making  the  passage  very  easy. 

The  second  phrase  descends  to  re  and  rests  tranquilly  on  it.  Should  we  use 
the  harmony  of  re  in  the  accompaniment?  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  easy  to 
accompany  thus : 


ter      al-ma 


but  afterwards  the  sol  with  which  the  following  phrase  commences  and  which 
is  found  upon  the  up-beat  of  the  rhythm,  remains  isolated.  It  would  be  con- 
venient to  give  it  a  special  chord,  but  that  the  poor  note  would  be  broken  down 
by  such  a  weight ;  and  for  this  reason  we  counsel  a  harmonization  ending  with 
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the  chord  of  sol.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  infallible  recipes,  but  it  happens 
very  often  that  the  arsis  immediately  following  a  cadence  is  in  strict  relation 
with  the  harmony  of  the  final  note. 


men     cje 


IV.  This  melody  serves  as  a  variation  for  some  verses  of  the  Hymn,  when 
sung  to  the  melody  Xo.  III.  It  does  not  present  any  special  interest  or  diffi- 
culty. 


r~r 


V.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  chant  in  the  7th  Mode.  The  rhythmic  move- 
ment is  most  clear,  the  melody  free,  so  that  a  constant  pedal  could  be  used  here. 
If  our  accompaniment  of  the  first  phrase  appear  too  jejune,  we  could  propose 
another  for  it;  in  truth,  this  one  is  not  very  redundant,  but  it  follows  the  melody 
a  little  closer  (we  cannot  say  with  what  advantage  to  the  lightness  of  the  melody). 
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A  -  ve       ma  -  ris      stel  -  la. 


The  third  phrase  is  not  easy  to  accompany,  the  more  so  as  the  descent  by 
degrees  is  interrupted  between  Vir  and  go.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  recall  that 
in  the  manuscript  from  which  this  melody  is  taken,  precisely  in  the  first  verse  at 
the  word  Virgo  we  find  the  intermediate  note  {do  in  the  original  tone)  under  the 
liquescent  form — the  descent  by  degrees  being,  therefore,  designed  or  admitted. 
And  as  such  we  treat  it  in  the  accompaniment,  begging  the  severe  masters  of  har- 
mony to  excuse  us,  if  we  make  a  note  stand  out  that  is  not  in  consonance. 

6th  Mode.  A  -  ve  ma     -      ris        stel     -     la,  De     -     i        Ma  -  ter       al    -    ma, 


/ 

£ 

At  -que       sem  -  per  Vir  -  go, ...     Fe  -  lix    cce  -  li     por  ■  ta. 

A     - 

men. 

— 1 1 -\ 

i 

r i           T^—*-  fc  + 

'                             1       '       ,  = 

m    • 

f 

*  * '    *    H 

r  f 

1 1 

^ 

i  •      '     "=j=l 

— 1 

*  j  n 

VI.  The  melody  is  simple,  almost  infantile,  and  presents  no  difficulty ;  and 
we  have  treated  it  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its  character. 

Let  us  conclude  by  saying  that  to  harmonize  the  liturgical  songs  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  and  presents  many  problems  which  only  appear  the  more  insoluble 
the  more  they  are  studied. 

What  did  the  composers  of  the  chants  feel  in  their  own  minds?  What  was 
really  their  manner  of  looking  at  these  melodies?  Of  what  kind  was  their 
musical  feeling?  Here  are  most  important  questions,  to  which,  in  all  probability, 
there  will  never  be  an  exhaustive  answer,  although  it  is  exactly  on  such  insoluble 
questions  that  the  solid  foundations  of  Gregorian  accompaniment  should  rest. 

To  seek  the  least  reprehensible  method  possible — this  is  our  whole  program ; 
modest,  but,  perhaps,  the  only  one  admitted  by  severe  scientific  and  artistic 
criteria. 


Rome. 


Giulio  Bas. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE   NON-MUSICAL  DO? 

i^\  HE  work  of  restoration  inaugurated  for  Church  Music  by  Pope  Pius  X. 
^^X  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  literal  sense  catholic :  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
class,  for  Clergy  and  Laity  have  each  their  share.  On  the  Clergy  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  organizing  and  supervising  the  musical  arrangements,  but  the  practical 
working  of  a  choir  depends  largely  on  lay-folk.  The  sphere  of  the  choirmaster, 
organist  and  singers  is  clearly  enough  defined  and  understood,  but  these  are  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  congregation ;  there  remains  a  large  body  of  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  for  whom  the  utilitarian  mind  longs  to  find  suitable  work 
in  connection  with  the  music  of  the  Church  services.  For  the  musical  of  both 
sexes,  congregational  singing  offers  many  opportunities  of  zeal  and  usefulness 
outside  of  the  choir  proper.  A  large  proportion  of  people,  however,  are  still 
to  be  accounted  for.  They  may  be  classed  as  unmusical, — or,  more  negatively, 
non-musical.  What  of  these  ?  Are  they  to  be  exonerated  from  all  responsi- 
bility? Some  might,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  think  that  the  question  of  Music  may 
be  left  entirely  to  those  professionally  engaged  in  the  work,  but  we  imagine  that 
not  a  few  earnest  Catholics,  whose  knowledge  of  Music  is  limited,  or  even  nil, 
would  be  glad  to  have  some  share  in  a  work  so  emphatically  recommended  by  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope.  It  would  be  hard  if  those  to  whom  nature  had  refused 
the  divine  gift  of  song,  were  to  be  on  that  account  debarred  from  all  cooperation 
in  the  spiritual  mission  of  Music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few 
amongst  us  who  cannot  produce  at  least  a  few  notes,  sufficient,  for  instance,  to 
join  in  the  Responses  at  a  sung  Mass.  But  even  the  class  known  as  "incurables" 
in  the  musical  deficiency,  may  hold  up  their  heads  when  Church  Music  is  in  ques- 
tion. Not  that,  according  to  an  ancient  popular  fallacy  (now,  we  may  hope, 
exploded),  any  kind  of  voice,  or  no  voice  at  all,  is  good  enough  for  Plainsong, 
but  for  other  reasons. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  persons  utterly  devoid  of  technical  knowledge  or 
skill  in  Music,  have  not  unfrequently  a  strong  grasp  of  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  art,  a  deep  appreciation  of  its  beauties  and  of  its  moral  influence,  and  surely 
such  appreciations  have  their  use  and  their  value.  For  the  production  of  good 
work  in  a  choir,  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  must  be  kept  alight,  and  the  fuel  for  this 
fire  must  be  largely  contributed  by  non-executants :  the  zeal  of  the  choir  should 
be  fostered  by  the  congregation  whom  it  represents,  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  and 
good  feeling  should  exist  between  the  two  bodies.  This  friendliness  will  admit 
of  kindly  criticism,  for  it  is  the  narrowest  of  prejudices  to  refuse  correction  from 
all  but  specialists.  Was  it  not  wise  Dr.  Johnson  who  remarked  that  a  man,  with- 
out being  a  carpenter  might  know  when  a  table  was  badly  made?  Ruskin  has 
put  the  case  with  his  usual  pointedness :  ''The  critical  and  executive  faculties  are 
in  great  part  independent  of  each  other It  is  nearly  as  great  an  absurd- 
ity to  require  of  any  art-critic  that  he  should  equal  in  execution  even  the  ivork 
he  condemns,  as  to  require  of  the  audience  which  hisses  a  piece  of  vocal  music 
that  they  should  instantly  chant  it  in  truer  harmony  themselves."1  But  if  the 
choirmaster  ought  to  be  open-minded  in  such  matters,  the  congregation  ought 
to  be  equally  generous,  and  ought  to  mingle  encouragement  with  its  criticism, 

"■Modern  Painters,  Vol.  III.  p.  XIII.    pref. 
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remembering  how  much  easier  it  generally  is  to  show  that  a  thing  is  done  wrong, 
than  to  do  it  right  oneself. 

Concrete  examples  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  intelligent  enthusiasm, 
without  musical  attainments  of  any  kind,  are  not  wanting.  Sometimes  the  good 
work  has  originated  in  the  liturgical  spirit,  and  the  mission  of  the  chant  has 
come  home  from  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  poetic  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
Church's  official  worship,  and  of  its  power  as  a  factor  in  the  revival  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit.  Of  the  full  liturgical  sentiment  we  may  say :  "All  good  things 
have  come  to  me  together  with  her,"  for  it  is  a  very  fount  of  strength  and  joy 
to  the  thoughtful  Catholic.  To  such  a  one  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  besides 
its  wider  mission,  becomes  a  personal-  thing,  and  enlists  all  his  sympathies.  It 
also  satisfies  his  mind.  We  could  name  one  whose  intellect  was  gifted  beyond 
the  ordinary,  and  who,  towards  the  end  of  a  life  which  had  included  many  sor- 
rows, gave  as  his  verdict,  that  the  holy  Liturgy  was  at  least  divinely  intended  to 
soothe  and  fill  up  the  minds  and  lives  of  persons  disappointed  in,  or  heroically 
cutting  themselves  off  from,  earthly  interests ;  and  that  as  such,  it  provided  him 
with  a  permanent  source  of  interest  and  object  of  attention  capable  of  absorbing 
his  best  faculties.  The  Liturgy  should  be  viewed  as  a  great  whole,  and  as  it 
appears  when  carried  out  with  full  pomp.  But  what  exactly  do  we  mean  by  the 
Liturgy?  The  holy  Liturgy  is  the  "form  of  public  zvorship  arranged  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church."  It  is  the  teaching  of  Theology  that  the  Church  is  a 
living  body,  one  organism.  This  living  body  has  the  duty  of  offering,  as  a  body, 
praises  and  sacrifices  to  the  Almighty,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  the 
Church  has  designed  a  form  of  prayers  and  actions  which  we  call  the  Liturgy. 
The  Liturgy  then  is  the  official  prayer  of  the  Church.  In  it  she  offers  to  God 
homage  and  expiation,  draws  down  His  blessing,  and  renders  thanks.  Through 
it  she  sanctifies  every  part  of  day  and  night,  and  converts  the  whole  year  into  one 
continuous  circle  of  prayer.  Its  centre  is  formed  by  the  holy  Mass,  in  which  the 
adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  set  of 
prayers  and  actions.  Round  the  Mass,  in  a  wider  circle,  we  have  the  canonical 
Hours,  various  forms  of  prayers  distributed  over  the  hours  of  night  and  day. 
Then,  dividing  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  work  of  the  Redemption  into  its  various 
phases,  as  the  prism  divides  the  light  into  the  different  colors,  it  establishes  a 
series  of  festivals  encircling  the  whole  year.  Through  Advent,  with  its  sombre 
but  joyful  expectation  of  the  Coming  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  Christmas  and  the 
festivities  connected  with  it.  Immediately  we  enter  upon  another  period  of  pre- 
paration marked  by  greater  austereness,  the  period  of  Septuagesima  and  Lent, 
which  leads  us  to  the  great  festival  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
followed  by  a  long  extension  of  the  Easter  joy,  until  we  reach  the  crowning  fes- 
tival of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then,  with  new  sets  of  offices,  week  by 
week,  we  come  round  again  to  the  beginning  of  Advent."2 

This  manner  of  viewing  the  holy  Liturgy  necessarily  includes  the  accom- 
panying Music.  And  what  is  the  most  suitable  musical  setting  for  the  prayer 
of  the  Church  ?  Let  us  hear  the  words  of  one  who  realized  deeply  the  power 
of  the  holy  Liturgy.      "As  soon  as  the  Church  had  secured  her  freedom  in  the 

'Catholic  Truth  Annual  (Dublin,  1904).    Paper  read  by  Revd.  H.  Bewerunge. 
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world,  she  began  to  develop  her  worship  and  all  appertaining  to  it,  and  before 
many  centuries  had  passed,  she  had  brought  them  to  a  point  at  which  they  gave 
full  and  harmonious  expression  to  Christian  ideals.  But  the  various  elements  of 
zuorship  must  combine  to  form  one  whole;  hence  any  development  which  brings 
one  of  them  into  disaccord  with  the  rest,  zvill  not  be  legitimate.  In  Christian 
worship — the  Mass,  say — all  must  converge  towards  the  central  rite,  helping  to 
bring  out  its  meaning  and  to  fix  attention  on  it.  I  conceive  the  ideal  attitude  at 
Mass  to  be  one  of  meditative  recollection, — looking  at  the  Altar  and  thinking  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  of  its  import.  From  such  principles  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show  that  Gregorian  Music  is  the  most  suitable  that  one  can  conceive  for  the 
Mass,  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  not  independent  of  the  'words  and,  therefore, 
does  not  draw  the  attention  from  the  central  rite."  And  again:  "The  more  I 
think  of  it,  (the  Chant),  the  more  I  feel  that  it  is  a  question  of  Liturgy.  What 
is  the  ideal  way  of  assisting  at  Mass?  Is  it  to  sit  back  on  one's  bench  and  have 
one's  ears  flattered  with  rich  harmonics  (which  some  say  remind  them  of  the 
cymbals  of  Heaven)  irrespective  of  the  words  that  arc  being  sung  and  without 
attention  to  the  central  rite?  If  it  is,  then  figured  Music  will  carry  the  day,  and 
some  indifferently  educated  teachers  will  be  justified  in  saying  the  Rosary  during 
Mass,  and  in  making  their  pupils  sing  English  hymns  (in  such  taste!)  to  our 
Lady."  Such  appreciations  as  these  are  obviously  quite  independent  of  all  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  music,  but  a  congregation  which  could  boast  of  even  a  few 
men  and  women  informed  by  such  principles,  would  possess  a  strong  founda- 
tion on  which  to  establish  a  thoroughly  liturgical  style  of  music.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  "if  the  Liturgy  is  properly  looked  after,  the  question  of  Music  will  settle 
itself."  On  this  condition,  and  on  no  other,  can  we  look  for  a  satisfactory  and 
lasting  settlement  of  the  Plainsong  question. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  most  people  have  something  to  say 
to  Congregational  singing.  The  absolutely  and  incurably  tuneless  have  the 
somewhat  negative  duty  of  silence,  which  prevents  them  being  a  hindrance  to 
others  who  could  and  would  sing  if  not  thus  annoyed.  Few  voices  and  ears, 
however,  are  so  recalcitrant,  as  to  be  unable  to  master  the  Psalm-tones  and  the 
more  ordinary  Hymns  sung  at  Vespers.  At  any  rate,  to  reduce  things  to  the 
minimum,  surely  every  man,  woman  and  child  can  answer  Dominus  vobiscum 
and  sing  Amen  in  unison,  even  if  they  cannot  master  the  Responses  to  the  Pre- 
face. Such  contributions  to  congregational  singing,  however  slight  their  musi- 
cal value,  are  not  to  be  despised,  since  they  help  to  join  all  voices  in  one  common 
prayer.  Choirmasters  may  consider  it  doubtful  wisdom  to  encourage  all  manner 
of  voiced  beings  to  contribute  their  quota  of  audible  praise  ;  the  truth,  neverthe- 
less, remains,  that  congregational  singing  is  the  singing  of  the  congregation,  and 
one  may  well  sacrifice  something  in  absolute  purity  of  tone  and  even  in  trueness 
of  pitch,  to  the  joy  of  hearing  all  the  children  of  the  Church  united  in  voice  as  in 
faith  around  the  holy  Altar.  Here,  of  course,  we  are  speaking  only  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  the  choir  must  be  chosen  by  another  standard,  and  must  represent  the 
best  we  can  give  in  art. 

Those  who  have  an  appreciation  of  the  Chant,  but  lack  the  power  of  execu- 
tion, may  also  make  themselves  useful  in  part  of  the  choir-work:  they  may  assist 
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the  choristers  in  their  preparatory  stages  by  teaching  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words,  and  their  meaning  in  the  particular 
part  of  the  Liturgy,  and  by  other  services  of  the  same  nature,  which  would  con- 
siderably lighten  the  burden  of  the  choir-master.  They  may  even  become  very 
competent  teachers  of  the  chant  itself.  It  has  been  proved  that  some  of  the 
most  successful  instructors  are  found  among  non-executants,  gifted  with  ear,  a 
fine  perception  of  the  spirit  of  the  music,  and  a  facility  for  imparting  knowledge, 
but  incapable  of  producing  a  pleasant  musical  note  themselves.  The  first  paro- 
chial choir  in  England  to  adopt  the  traditional  melodies  was  under  the  care  of  a 
Priest  who  had  no  musical  skill  whatever,  and  whose  own  performances 
left  much  to  be  desired.  He  knew,  however,  how  to  rouse  and  keep  alive 
the  interest  of  those  who  worked  with  him,  and  his  little  choir  soon  reached  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency.  Much  of  the  Gregorian  activity  seen  in  England 
within  the  last  few  years  is  the  direct  fruit  of  the  intelligent  enthusiasm  of  this 
good  Priest,  now  gone  to  his  reward.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  hints 
here  given  apply  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  For  further  details  of  the  oppor- 
tunities especially  available  for  women,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  previous 
numbers  of  Church  Music.  Here  we  may  add  just  one  word  and  recommend 
the  training  of  boys'  voices  as  a  work  which  may  be  more  suitable  for  women 
than  for  men,  since  the  female  voice  offers  a  boy  the  exact  pattern  he  has  to  copy. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  here  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  latest  pos- 
sibilities of  the  non-musical,  but  these  few  hints  may  suggest  to  such  people 
modes  of  usefulness  which  have  not  hitherto  been  considered.  They  may  at 
least  show  that  there  is  a  practical  answer  to  the  question  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  paper. 

England.  Wigornia. 
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As  I  have  begun,  in  previous  issues,  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  composer, 
I  shall  consistently  do  the  same  for  the  last  parts  of  the  Mass  given  as  Musical 
Supplement  in  the  present  number  of  Church  Music. 

In  regard  to  its  theme  the  Sanctus  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  old 
Gregorian  melody  which  has  helped  the  Mass  to  its  title.  A  real  link^  exists, 
nevertheless ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Credo :  There,  on  page  10,  the  first  melody 
of  the  Gregorian  Christe  is  sung  by  the  mezzo-soprano  at  "Deum  de  Deo . .  .  de 
Deo  vero,"  and,  slightly  modified  at  the  last  words,  winds  up  with  the  notes 
c,  d,  f,  e;  on  the  following  page  the  tenor  takes  up  the  same  melody  fragment, 
transposed  and  differently  rhythmized  (g,  a,  c,  b) ,  viz.,  at  "non  factum."  Now, 
these  four  notes  have  been  chosen  as  the  theme  of  the  Sanctus.  They  have  been 
for  centuries  the  common  property  of  composers ;  they  occur,  for  instance,  in  the 
intonation  of  the  Gloria,  in  the  Exultet,  in  the  Magnificat  (8th  mode),  in  the 
Finale  of  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  Symphony  as  well  as  in  numberless  other  composi- 
tions, and  probably  will  lend  their  services  as  often  and  as  readily  in  the  future. 
In  my  Mass  this  theme  appears  first  in  the  mezzo-soprano  and,  in  the  third 
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measure,  passes  over  to  the  tenor,  but  with  minor  second  and  major  third;  the 
third  Sanctus  (beginning  at  the  5th  measure)  presents  the  same  theme  in  inverted 
intervals  with  the  addition  of  one  tone  (as  appears  most  clearly  in  the  organ  ac- 
companiment), and  the  whole  musical  investment  of  "Dominus  Deus  Sabacth" 
is  based  upon  this  latter  inverted  form,  the  interval  of  the  third  between  the  second 
and  third  tone  (5th  and  6th  measure),  being,  however,  expanded  and  changed 
(at  "Dominus  Deus")  first  to  a  fourth  and  then  to  a  fifth.  (See  measures  8  and 
9,  11  and  12.) 

As  to  the  strain  of  the  "Pleni  sunt  coeli"  it  has  a  melodic  material  of  its  own ; 
but  the  fugato  of  "hosanna  in  excclsis"  again  contains,  from  its  second  to  its  fifth 
note,  the  theme  of  the  Sanctus  in  the  diminution,  i.  e.,  in  notes  of  shorter  time- 
value.  I  may  observe  that  these  transformations,  although  real  and  at  once  no- 
ticed by  the  composer,  have  not  been  explicitly  sought  for,  but  arose  spontane- 
ously under  the  influence  of  the  theme  as  first  written. 

While  thus  the  Sanctus  is  rather  independent  in  its  motives,  the  Benedictus, 
on  the  contrary,  leans  the  more  closely  upon  the  old  medieval  melody.  As  it  will 
be  realized  at  first  glance,  the  whole,  as  far  as  "Hosanna,"  is  built  up  on  the  short 
Gregorian  theme  of  the  second  part  of  the  "Christe  eleison,"  which,  while  treating 
of  the  Kyrie,  I  had  called  Lohengrin-like.  The  Wagner  resemblance  is  rendered 
the  more  perceptible  by  the  lifting  of  the  strain  into  high  regions  and  the  ethereal 
tone-color  resulting  therefrom,  and  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  gradual 
descending  in  varying  harmonies,  as  is  done,  with,  of  course,  incomparably  greater 
expressiveness,  in  the  highly  poetic  Lohengrin  prelude.  This  by  no  means  in- 
tended affinity  with  Wagnerian  devices  contains  here,  strange  to  say,  also  an 
analogy  of  purport.  There  the  music  takes  its  inspiration  from  the  pious  medieval 
legend  of  the  cup  of  the  holy  Grail,  whose  miraculous  power  is  annually  re- 
newed through  the  sacred  host ;  it  describes  how  the  holy  Grail,  escorted  by  angels, 
descends  from  the  heights  of  heaven  to  the  earth.  There,  in  holy  Mass,  the 
legend  just  this  instant  became  a  reality :  the  Holiest  of  Holies  has  indeed  come 
down  to  us,  and  in  the  Benedictus  we  express  our  welcome,  love  and  adoration. 

The  Agnus  no  less  than  the  Benedictus  re-echoes  the  medieval  chant  of  the 
Kyrie.  The  words  "Agnus  Dei"  present  exactly  the  latter's  first  seven  tones,  only 
differently  rhythmized,  and  the  "miserere  nobis"  contains  the  rest.  The  piece  is 
written  as  a  free  canon  and  in  free  double-counterpoint,  in  the  second  Agnus  the 
melodies  being  inverted:  the  lower  voice  takes  up  the  melody  which  the  upper 
voice  had  sung  in  the  first  Agnus.  The  third  Agnus  presents  again  the  last  part 
of  the  Kyrie ;  this  strain  consequently  is  the  frame  and  setting,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  Mass. 

Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.  J. 


Oreste  Ravanello's  Ave  Regina  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  young 
Venetian  master's  style.  The  opening  chords,  so  simple  in  character,  have  been 
often  employed  by  the  classic  composers  to  express  rapture  and  adoration. 
Charles  Bordes  compares  these  harmonic  effects  to  the  azure  of  the  clear  morning 
sky.     Over  the  words...   salve  radix,  salve  porta   ...we  find  a  graceful   little 
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canon.  The  composition  reaches  its  climax  zt... "vale,  0  valde  decora" ...  and 
ends  with  truly  touching  and  suppliant  accents.  .  "et  pro  nobis  Christum  exora." 
The  organ  part  is  throughout  very  simple  and  helpful.  This  antiphon  is  to  be  sung 
from  the  Compline  of  Feb.  2  to  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  (exclusive). 


To  those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  his  history,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  know  the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  the  composer  of  the  beautiful  little  four-part 
motet  "Dixit  Maria,"  which  we  present  herewith.  Hans  Leo  Hasler  was  born  in 
Nuremberg  about  the  year  1564.  He  studied  music  under  A.  Gabrieli  in  Venice. 
At  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  lived  some  years 
with  the  Fugger  family,  at  Augsburg.  There  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  famous 
Cantiones  Sacrae  and  many  other  beautiful  works.  In  1601,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Nuremberg  and  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Frauenkirche.  Of  his  style, 
Dr.  Proske  says :  "It  unites  all  the  greatest  beauty  and  dignity  that  can  be  found 
in  both  the  Italian  and  the  German  art  of  that  day."  The  motet  "Dixit  Maria"  is, 
of  course,  by  no  means  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  works.  We  have  chosen  it  rather 
because  of  its  perfect  simplicity  and  charming  appropriateness  of  expression. 
The  several  repetitions  of  the  opening  words  may  alarm  some  delicate  consciences 
solicitous  for  the  letter  of  the  law.  We  will  not  repeat  here  what  we  have  said 
elsewhere  on  the  subject,  but  limit  ourselves  to  the  remark  that  these  repetitions 
seem  to  serve  admirably  to  establish  the  background  of  the  picture  and  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  sublime  words  of  our  Blessed  Lady:   "Ecce  ancilla  Domini." 


The  selections.  .  .Ave  Verum,  Tantum  ergo,  Laudate  Dominum,  Cor  Jesu  & 
Parce  Domine.  .  .we  here  offer  from  Ignace  Midler's  harmonizations  of  gregorian 
melodies,  are  designed  to  give  to  young  organists  some  idea  of  the  style  of  ac- 
companiment which  is  most  appropriate  to  plainsong.  We  publish  elsewhere  a 
review  of  the  work  from  which  these  specimen  chants  have  been  selected.1 
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With  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music 
ander  the  conditions  of  the  Motu  proprio,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool  (Dr. 
Whiteside)  has,  through  the  medium  of  the  Diocesan  Commission  on  Church 
Music,  instituted  a  series  of  choir  concerts,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  on  16th  November  last.  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Burge,  O.  S.  B.,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  among  the  clergy  present  were :  V.  R.  Dean  Goethals,  Fathers  Cox, 
O.  S.  B.,  Maurus,  Barnes,  &c,  and  the  audience  was  composed  wholly  of  choir- 
masters, organists  and  choristers.  The  program  was  supplied  by  the  choirs  of 
St.  Ann's  Benedictine  Abbey,  and  that  of  St.  Sylvester's  under  the  respective  di- 
rections of  Messrs.  E.  Goossens  and  J.  P.  Callaghan. 

'Select  Chants  (Solesmes  version).  Motets,  Hymns  for  Benediction,  etc.,  edited,  with 
organ  accompaniment  by  Ignace  Miiller. 
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Since  Mr.  Goossens  has  been  in  control  of  St.  Ann's  choir  the  musical  services 
of  the  Church  have  always  been  marked  by  efficiency  and  refinement  and,  although 
a  strict  disciplinarian  and  merciless  critic  this  gentleman  is  recognized  as  a  fine 
musician  and  a  more  than  capable  conductor.  Indeed  it  was  owing  to  his  energy 
and  unremitting  labor  that  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  achieved  some  of  its 
most  brilliant  successes,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  E.  Goossens,  junior,  who  now  oc- 
cupies his  father's  old  position,  is  worthily  maintaining  the  parental  reputation. 
The  examples  submitted  on  this  occasion  included  portions  of  a  Mass  by  William 
Sewell,  an  "Ave  Maria"  by  Witt,  and  a  rather  taking  "Salve  Regina,"  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  composer  Neus,  all  of  which  were  rendered  with  due  attention  to 
light  and  shade,  but  the  balance  of  the  ensemble  would  have  been  better  for  a 
few  more  soprano  voices. 

On  the  other  hand  this  speciality  was  rather  overdone  in  the  case  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Sylvester,  being  at  least  fifty  treble  voices  against  a  groundwork  of  only 
about  half  a  dozen  tenors  and  basses,  but  what  was  lacking  in  one  degree  was 
made  up  in  another,  and  the  members  were  one  and  all  permeated  with  enthusi- 
asm. Selections  from  the  works  of  the  late  Father  Turner,  Rink,  Stadler,  Abt 
and  Charles  Santley  were  submitted,  but  the  demands  on  the  singers  were  more 
severe  than  judicious  as  the  subsequent  serious  drop  in  pitch  pointedly 
demonstrated. 

The  general  effect  of  this  friendly  rivalry,  however,  cannot  but  have  good 
results  in  the  long  run,  provided  the  clergy  will  take  a  more  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  than  has  been  thought  necessary  in  this  country  during  past  years. 

Liverpool.  W.  J.  Bowden. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
Robert  Arthur  Turton,  of  Exeter,  England. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  record  the  death,  on  November  15,  1906, 
of  one  of  our  most  valued  collaborators,  Mr.  Robert  Arthur  Turton. 

The  son  of  a  physician,  he  early  became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  made  great  sacrifices.  He  displayed  musical  talent  at  an  early  age ; 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  appointed  organist  in  an  Anglican  parish.  He 
was  well  known  in  the  United  States,  England  and  Ireland  as  a  composer  and 
organist.  He  excelled  in  extempore  playing.  Five  years  ago  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Exeter  and  served  as  organist  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  of  that  town. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  five  young  children.     He  was  but  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

R.  I.  P. 

We  print  herewith  a  fragment  of  an  unfinished  article  of  his,  sent  to  us  after 
his  death. 
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The  Use  of  the  Organ  at  Divine  Service. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  nevertheless  sadly  too  true,  that  few  of  our 
organists  seem  to  have  any  idea  as  to  the  importance  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
carry  out  their  part  in  the  Divine  Services  of  the  Church,  and  at  High  Mass 
especially. 

Instead  of  the  music  blending  as  a  part  of  what  should  go  to  form  a  beau- 
tiful harmonious  whole,  more  often  than  not  it  is  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  feast  (or  otherwise)  of  the  day,  or  season  of  the  Church,  and  resolves  itself 
into  a  matter  of  what  we  prefer  to  perform,  not,  what  is  appropriate,  the  latter 
appearing  to  be  of  only  very  secondary  consideration,  so  far  as  the  organist  and 
choir  are  concerned.  What  is  the  result  ?  Simply  that  instead  of  the  music  being 
a  great  help  to  devotion,  it  is  just  the  reverse,  and  although  every  item  of  music 
may  have  been  rendered  in  a  practically  faultless  manner  by  all  concerned,  the 
whole  performance  is  reduced  to  the  simple  level  of  a  concert,  and  nothing  better, 
but  worse,  in  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  place  and  most  irreverent,  to  say  the  least. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  remedied?  is  at  once  asked.  Simply  by  the  organist 
taking  careful  note  of  the  feasts  and  seasons  of  the  Church  and  bringing  his  part 
of  the  service  into  thorough  harmony  with  the  Church's  intentions  for  that  par- 
ticular day.  Every  note  he  plays  from  the  opening  bars  of  his  introductory  Vol- 
untary or  Prelude  before  the  Asperges  should  breathe  forth  nothing  but  the  spirit 
and  sense  of  what  is  the  wish  of  the  Church  to  inculcate  during  that  particular 
service,  and  let  me  most  especially  urge  what  a  power  for  good  the  Prelude 
before  Mass  may  be  made  on  a  particular  feast,  say  such  as  "Easter,"  "Pente- 
cost" or  that  of  the  "Seven  Dolors,"  etc.,  by  taking  as  a  subject  the  Plain  Chant 
Melody  of  the  Hymn  or  Sequence  for  the  day,  and  extemporizing  on  it,  or  if  that 
is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  player  there  are  plenty  of  easily  arranged  Preludes 
on  such  subjects  to  be  had  from  the  various  music  publishers. 

When  the  Priest  and  servers  reach  the  Altar  the  intonation  of  the  Asperges 
should  be  given  out  plainly  in  octaves  or  single  notes  on  the  Diapasons,  by  the 
organist,  ere  the  Celebrant  intones  it ;  it  is  against  all  order  for  the  clergy  to  sing 
in  one  key  and  the  choir  in  another,  and  in  a  sung  Mass  the  clergy  must  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  music  just  the  same  as  the  choir.  You  cannot  enforce  a  rule 
on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other.  The  same  applies  to  the  intonation  of  the 
Gloria  and  Credo,  even  when  they  are  sung  to  figured  and  not  Plain  Chant  set- 
tings, otherwise  the  effect  is  always  bad  and  sounds  disjointed. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  organ  at  the  responses,  personally,  for  ordi- 
nary occasions,  I  prefer  them  being  sung  unaccompanied,  only  adding  the  organ 
on  the  greater  festivals  of  the  Church,  but  even  then,  the  reciting  note  should  be 
given,  seeing  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  have  no  idea  as  to  the  proper  pitch  on 
which  to  start,  with  the  result  that  both  they  and  the  choir  make  shipwreck  of 
what  should  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Mass. 


GIULIO  BAS. 
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elULIO  BAS  was 
born  in  Venice,  in 
the  year  1874.  He  studied 
the  organ  under  M°  E. 
Bossi;  and  counterpoint 
and  composition  under 
the  late  J.  Rheinberger. 
Even  before  he  had 
completed  his  studies,  he 
was  appointed  by  Don 
Lorenzo  Perosi  (to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  the  ties 
of  long-standing  friend- 
ship) as  his  substitute  in 
the  direction  of  the  choir 
of  the  Patriarchal  Ba- 
silica of  St.  Marc  at 
Venice. 

Removing:  thence  to 
Southern  Italy,  he  found- 
ed at  Teano  the  new 
Cathedral  Choir.     After 

several  years  of  successful  work  in  the  South,  he  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  French  National  Church  (St.  Louis  des  Francois) 
which  position  he  still  holds.  In  connection  with  this  church,  Sig.  Bas  has 
founded  a  society  for  the  study  of  sacred  music  and  the  giving-  of  spiritual 
concerts. 

As  a  composer,  Giulio  Bas  has  become  well  and  favorably  known  by  his 
Motets,  Offertories,  Litanies  and  Organ  Pieces.  These  compositions  have  re- 
ceived praise  even  from  such  severe  critics  as  the  referees  or  jurors  of  the  German 
Caecilienverein. 

In  the  field  of  Gregorian  studies,  G.  Bas  has  always  been  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  most  able  exponents  of  the  traditional  chant,  and  amongst  the  most  ardent 
and  consistent  of  the  friends  of  Solesmes.  He  has  published,  within  the  last 
few  years,  a  splendid  series  of  accompaniments  to  the  liturgical  melodies,  under 
the  title  "Repertorio  di  Melodic  Grcgorianc" } 

Sig.  Bas  has  recently  been  engaged  by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes,  to  write 
harmonizations  for  the  entire  Vatican  Edition  of  Gregorian  Chant ;  and  has, 
furthermore,  been  chosen  as  collaborator  in  the  "Paleographic  Musicale,"  the 
great  scientific  quarterly  review  edited  at  Solesmes.  For  this  Review,  G.  Bas 
has  written  an  essay  on  the  harmonization  and  rhythm  of  Gregorian  Chant. 

Giulio  Bas  is  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Rassegna  Grcgoriana"  of  Rome ;  and 
a  regular  contributor  to  Church  Music.  In  both  of  these  periodicals  he  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  scientific  study  of  plainsong  and  the  dignity  of  sacred 
musical  art. 


'Desclee,  Lefebvre  &  Cie.,  Rome. 
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HINTS  ON  CHANCEL  CHOIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Church  Music. 

Sir: 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  in  the  Catholic  Church,  when  her  pastors  and  musi- 
cians must  face  the  problem  of  organizing  and  maintaining  male  chancel  choirs. 

The  male  choir  project  just  now  in  the  United  States,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  sort  of  a  missionary  movement,  and  therefore,  like  all  great  reforms,  will  meet 
with  much  opposition. 

There  is  absolutely  no  clear  reason  why  any  pastor  should  balk  at  the  move- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  small  rural  parishes. 

It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  place  a  new  male  choir 
on  a  firm  foundation ;  it  will  take  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  choirmasters  and 
singers,  but  by  well  directed  efforts,  and  faithfulness  to  duty,  success  surely 
awaits  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  work  diligently. 

There  is  a  splendid  field  now  for  fruitful  work,  and  the  "harvest  is  ripe" ; 
it  will  therefore  behoove  the  coming  musicians  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  make  a 
special  and  systematic  study  of  chancel  choir  methods ;  the  training  of  the  boy 
voice,  and  Gregorian  notation.  The  musicians  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  done 
this,  excepting  the  Gregorian,  and  preserved  the  traditional  methods  of  male 
chancel  choirs,  during  these  years  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  allowed  it 
to  lapse,  and  in  consequence  of  their  systematic  training  along  these  very  lines, 
the  male  choirs  in  the  Cathedral  and  Parish  churches  of  the  Anglican  faith  in 
the  United  States  are  reputed  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  country  has  every  facility,  and  in  many 
cities  an  abundance  of  means,  and  Parochial  schools,  with  which  to  place  her 
male  choirs  in  the  very  front  rank,  if  she  chooses  to  do  so. 

Of  course  many  of  the  "Episcopal"  churches  still  maintain  "mixed"  choirs 
(a  very  proper  name)  of  men  and  women,  and  even  go  so  far  away  from  the 
real  thing  as  to  dress  the  women  up  in  men's  vestments,  and  allow  them  to  sit  in 
the  chancel,  with  jauntily  placed  college  caps  for  head-gear.  One  clergyman 
recently  called  his  "women  choristers"  together  and  reprimanded  them  for  ap- 
pearing in  the  chancel  with  short-sleeved  waists,  because  their  bare  arms  were 
open  to  the  gaze  of  the  congregation  when  they  raised  their  hands  to  their  heads 
to  adjust  a  hair-pin,  or  in  some  other  way  cause  the  folds  of  their  "surplices"  to 
separate. 

This  "vested  female"  element  is  a  travesty  on  what  is  properly  called  the 
vested  choir,  and  the  Catholic  Church  at  least  puts  the  female  singers,  if  em- 
ployed at  all,  out  of  sight  of  the  congregation. 

And  now  as  to  getting  the  men  together  for  choirs,  and  educating  men  to  be 
capable   choirmasters.     The  task  should  be   gone   about   in   a  systematic  way. 


MISSA  TE,  CHRISTE,SUPPLICES. 
***..  SANCTUS. 

y  a      p  dolce 


LUDWIG  BONVIN  B.J.0p.88. 
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BENEDICTUS 


Adagio . 
p  dolce  e  lento 


*The  notes  in  brackets  should  be  sung  ~Die  eingeklammerten  ffoten  gotten  von  nur 
by  but  a  few  soft  voices;  if  there  are  no  ten-  wenigen  leicht  a+9prechendi  nStwmien gesnn- 
ors  able  to  execute"dolce"this  passage,  let  gen  werden;  sind  keine  Tenor*  vorhanden, 
them  make  a  pause.  die  die  Stelle  dolce  vortragen  konnen,sosoll 

pauaie.rt  werden 


qui 


r    r    r  ~'p  p  'r     p  H'^ 

ve   -   iiit,  he    -     ne    -     di  -  ctns.qui     ve  -  nit  in    no     -      mi 


**  The  small  notes  ad  lihitum .    ' 


%*Z) 


T 

ie  kleine?i  Nt 


Noten  ad  libitum 
20 


/O  Piu  mosso 


:i 


AGNUS  DEI 


J»j  i  i  Mf  i    Prltjr  r-r  t^-j-gj 


.   m.    Mezzo  -  Soprano  p 


is?   r    'fcr 


o 


Poco  piu  mosso. 


$i  r    r  irf^ 


rj.     r 


TTsfT 


r  %r 


Ave  Regina. 


TENOR    I 


TENOR  II 


BASS. 


sal      -       ve    por-ta,  Ex  qua  mun-do     lux        est  or 


/y  •    n  ****  i      rcr-     l       *   d  British  Copyright  Secured. 
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ta.      Gau-de  Vir  -  go   glo  -  ri      -     o   -   sa,    Su  -per         o  -  mnes  spe -ci    - 


Dignare  me  laudare  te,  Virgo  sacrata. 
Da  mihi  virtutem  contra  hostes  tuos. 


Dixit  Maria. 


Edited  by 
A.  EDMONDS  TOZER. 


SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


ORGAN. 


Moderately  fast,  with  feeling". 

mf 

I  "    .1    J  J  I  J      ^ 


J.LEO  HASLER. 


Di  -  xit  Ma  -  ri    -     a,    Ma  -  ri  -      a  ad     An  -  ge  -  lum, 

ji      p      —j     —     -   i  ^     > —    q  w  0     — ■*  r       # 

Di  -  xit  Ma  -    ri     -     a,  di  -     xit  Ma  -    ri  a,     Ma  - 

Moderately  fast,  with  feeling-. 


ri    -     a      ad       An-ge-lum,  di  -  xit   Ma-ri     -      a;  Ma- ri      -      a    ad 


j"  ■)     J  -T3 1 J  J  J  J I  J  J  >LIJ  JJJjIJ      Pi 


ri    -     a      ad_    An-ge-lum,  di  -  xit  Ma-ri 


a;  Ma    ri      -      a    ad 


ri    -      a      ad        An-ere-lum 


di     -     xit   Ma  - 


<fr   J-N    i 


J  I  J—  *  J  j 


j   j   J  ^s 


I? 


r  r  r  I 


gy  r~P  c 


££ 


^=£: 


rr 
iJ  -  j 


^r 


r       r 
.TT3 j  «n 


*=p 


^ 
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^  j  j  j  hj    j  j  i  j    rj  i j j^ r  i r ii^^ 

An-ge  -  lum,  dj    -    xit     Ma  -  ri     -     a,  Ma  -  ri    -      a ad     An-ge-lum,  Ma- 


An  -    ge-lum,  Ma  -  ri    -     a,    Ma  -  ri  -  a         ad     An 


ge-lum, 


•^         An-ge  -  lum,  ad     An  -        -    ge  -  lum, 


di     -    xit     Ma  -  ri    -     a,  Ma- 


ri     -      a 


An- ge-lum,  Ma  -  ri    -     a    ad        An-ge -lum:  Ec  -  ce,  an- 


"i    i  iU     J  J  1.1    J  J   liijMl-T.^ 


di     -     xit     Ma  -  ri    -     a,    Ma  -  ri    -     a    ad        An-ge -lum: 


4V  Ji^r  ir>r  rrirlr^i^JJ" 


Ec  -  ce,  an 
-W- 


n p — p~ 


a ad     An  -  ge-lum,  Ma  -  ri    -     a    ad_     An-ge-lum: 


Ec  -  ce,  an 


di     -     xit     Ma  -  ri    -     a,   Ma  -  ri    -     a    ad        An-ge -lum:  Ec  -  ce,  an 


cil  -  la  Do  -  mi  -  ni,    ec  -  ce,   an-cil  -  la  Do  -  mi  -  ni    fi 


at      mi 


cil-la   Do-mi    -   ni,    ec  -  ce,   an- cil- la  Do-mi    -   ni        fi 


at  mi 


)  cil-  la  Do  -  mi  -  ni,    ec  -  ce,  an-  cil-  la  Do  -  mi  -  ni 


a  little  quicker. 


■  hi  se  -  cun  -  dum  ver-bum    tu   -  urn,  se-cun-dum  ver  -  bum    tu  -  urn,   se- 


hi  se  -  cun  -dura    ver-bum    tu  -  um,  se- cun- dura  ver-bum    tu  -  urn,   se- 


se-cun-dum  ver-bum   tu  -   um,   se 
a  little  quicker. 


se  -  cun-dum  ver-bum  tu  -  um,    se-cun-dum  ver-bum         tu" 


cun-dum  ver-bum    tu      -      um,  se  -  cun     -      dum^l—    se  -  cun  dum  wr-bum 


cun-dum  ver    -     bum,  se  -  cun-dum  ver-bum  tu  -  um,    se-cun-dum      ver  -  bum 


cun-dum  ver-bum    tu 


um,         se  -  cun     -    dum  ver    -    bum 


i 


-gyfj 


>  "j    j  j 


l=i=f 


P^P 


^S 


^^ 


r^Ti 


-f  r    r— 
J  j    J   ^ 


j-J- 


S  r   r  r  r 


r      r- 


izj. 


r  r 

j 


r      r  i  r      ? 


Ave  verum.       Tantum  ergo.       Laudate  Dominum. 
Corjesu.  Parce  Domine. 

Edited  and  organ  accompaniment  arranged  by 
IGNACE   MULLER. 


Ave  verum. 


f  •  T     f7T~     r  r    f    r     r  f 

A     -      ve  ve-rum    cor-pus  na-tum    deMa-ri-a    vir-gi-ne:  — 


fa  nz  j)  Jul  J*  J»  i  J  i  j>  j)  j,  j)  p  i  n 


Ve     -     re  pas-sum,  im-mo-la-tum     in  crii-ce  pro  hp-mi-ne: 


^W.i 


H1    f-f    r'T 


r7?  r-r;     r  r 

Cujus  la-tus  per-fo-ra   -  turn  flu-xit a  -  qua  et     san-gui-ne: 

J-    -J-        -J J   Jr— ^J 


* 


I 


§f 


r  r— r-   r  7  r  r  r  r  rT 


/Esto  no4)is  prae-gu-sta  -  turn  mor-tis in      e    -  xa-mi-ne 


turn  mor-tis in      e    -  xa-mi-ne. 
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Tantum    ergo 
N9  2. 


M.M.  A  120)  __ ___- 


j"3  J'  J  Ji  J>  J>  Jl% 


r — r 


7=T" 


1.  Tan-tum  er-go  Sa-cra-men-tum     Ve  -  ne-re-mur  cer-nu -i: 

2.  Ge  -  ni  -  to  -  ri    Ge  -  ni  -  to  -  que       Laus  et    ju  -  bi  -  la  -  ti  -  o  : 


Et    an-ti-quumdo-cumen-tum    No-vo  ce-dat  ri-tu-i: 
Sa-lus,  honor,  vir-tus quo-que,    Sit  et   be-ne-di -cti  -  o: 


m 


t  i  ,'f1  nj-i 


^£ 


rail. 


Praestet  f  i-des  supplemen-tum   Sensu-um  de-fe-ctu-i. 
Pro-ce-den-ti  ab  u-tro-que  Comparsit  lau-da-ti  -o. 


A  -  men. 


Laudate  Dominum. 


1.  Lauda-te 

1 


Dominum  omnesgentes 


lau-da-te  e-um  omnes  popu-li. 

1LL-QJ_ 


2.(Qu6niam  confirmata  est   J  '     )|fet  Veritas  Do- 

super  nosmisericordia  ejus:);?    mini    manet,in;  ae-ter-num. 

3.  G16ri-a      Patri         et    Fi  -  li  -  o    j  et  Spiritu  \  i     San-cto. 

4.  Sicut  eratin  principio  j  j 

et  nunc,  et  semper,"etin  saeculasaeculo'-rum.A-  men. 


iJM   Ji  Ji  J>  Ji  ± 

Cor  Jesu. 

thrice. 

y      r    r 

Cor  Je  -  su  sacra 

-  tis  -  si  -mum,     mi 

r- 

se  -re 

-  J- 

-    re 

r 
7 

-  bis. 

^/  ff     v           .....  .  .p  . .. .    .  P?  ..    :    ...   ^  .  ..J..  \          =pr               ,».  -       p 

r     ' 

1          ■       i 

1 

Parce  Domine. 


»  J'  J>  J'  ^  j-j  i  J>  J'  i'  Ji  a  rj  j^.j 


Par-ce    Do-mi  -  ne, par-ce   po-pu-lo tu    -    o 


^ 


-«.o»» 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR.  07 

There  are  many  fine  male  choirs  in  the  United  States  to-day,  and  every  one  of 
them,  at  some  time  or  other,  had  to  be  organized  in  a  small  way,  and  slowly  de- 
veloped. Just  as  a  beautiful  building  has  to  be  carefully  planned  to  the  smallest 
detail  (the  foundation  as  its  most  important  feature  being  carefully  provided  for), 
so,  too,  must  a  choir  have  its  foundation  laid  in  a  good  organization  and  its 
smallest  details  well-planned  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

We  take,  let  us  suppose,  a  body  of  men  and  boys  who  know  nothing  of  tone 
production,  Latin,  ceremonials,  all  that  goes  to  make  the  chancel  choir  efficient ; 
we  work  with  patience  and  forebearance,  and  most  of  all  with  perseverance. 
What  do  we  bring  about?  An  organization  which  shall  eventually  go  into  the 
chancel,  to  help  the  people  and  lead  them  in  their  devotions  to  Almighty  God ! 

To  what  nobler  use  can  a  musician  consecrate  his  talents,  than  to  the  service 
of  God  in  his  Temple?  There  ought  to  be  hundreds  of  young  men  at  this  time 
in  the  Catholic  Church  who  would  so  consecrate  themselves  and  make  this  their 
profession  and  life  work.  The  churches,  too,  ought  to  make  it  agreeable  as  well 
as  feasible  to  them. 

Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Hodges,  an  ardent  devotee  and  champion  of  the  male  choir 
movement,  writes  concerning  boy  choirs : 

"We  are  coming  back  to  a  recognition  of  what  the  Church  nearer  to  Apostolic  times 
recognized,  that  the  singers  in  the  church  have  an  important  and  holy  office — that  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  lower  ministries. 

"The  great  need  now  is  a  supply  of  competent  men  to  conduct  the  choirs. 

"We  should  not  have  choir  boys  because  they  are  a  cheap  method  of  praising  God, 
but  the  churches  should  make  it  worth  the  while  of  good  men,  and  true,  and  able,  and  accom- 
plished, thus  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  in  His  Temple." 

The  choirmaster  should  instil  into  his  singers  that  they  are  simply  to  help  the 
people,  and  are  not  merely  to  exploit  their  own  musical  ability. 

Always  remember  the  congregation  is  the  first  consideration. 

In  starting  your  new  choir,  keep  your  "weather  eye"  open,  and  be  prepared 
to  meet  an  occasional  storm ;  you  will  undoubtedly  have  to  encounter  many  petty 
annoyances  and  discouragements.  A  good  ship  will  ride  many  a  treacherous 
billow  and  come  triumphantly  through  many  a  tempest,  with  a  good  man  at  the 
helm! 

At  the  start  you  will  be  opposed,  in  this  movement,  both  from  within  and 
without  the  fold. 

The  musicians  of  your  own  faith,  who  perhaps  have  for  years  been  con- 
ducting "mixed"  choirs,  and  quartettes,  will  ridicule  your  enterprise  and  predict 
failure. 

The  pastors,  too,  may  look  upon  the  movement  with  many  misgivings,  and 
upon  seemingly  reasonable  grounds.  As  Rev.  Father  W.  J.  Finn,  C.  S.  P.,  an 
authority  on  chancel  choir  methods,  says,  in  his  most  excellent  "Manual  of 
Church  Music"  (Dolphin  Press)  : — 

"Most  priests  are  asking  themselves  questions  like  these:  'In  dismissing  my  mixed 
choir,  will  I  not  be  abandoning  a  sure  means  of  conducting  solemn  Mass  and  Vespers  for  a 
very  uncertain  means?'  'What  assurance  have  I  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  and  men 
can  be  secured,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  a  sanctuary  choir  for  a  number  of 
years  in  this  Parish  ?'  " 
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There  is  no  more  certain  or  sure  way  of  conducting  the  music  of  the  church 
than  by  means  of  the  boy  choir. 

This  statement  is  backed  by  the  years  and  years  of  successful  work  by  the 
hundreds  of  male  choirs,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Dr.  G.  Edward  Stubbs,  who  has  an  enviable  record  of  years  of  service  in 
the  training  of  boys'  voices,  and  who  has  probably  trained  more  choirmasters 
for  their  life  work  than  any  other  teacher  in  this  country,  writes : — 

"In  the  face  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  the  boy  choir  movement  not  only  holds  its 
own,  but  makes  headway. 

"Ecclesiastical  propriety  demands  the  elimination  of  the  quartette  and  the  substitution 
of  boys." 

The  male  choir  will  prove  more  satisfactory,  not  to  say  liturgical,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  will  do  away  with  the  expression  so  often  heard  of  mixed 
choirs,  that  they  are  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  "the  storm  center  of  the  church." 

Some  will  say  that  the  American  boy  cannot  be  taught  to  sing  as  well  as  the 
boys  abroad.  The  boys  here  may  have,  as  a  whole,  an  inferior  quality  of  tone, 
but  it  is  not  because  they  are  "Americans"  and  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  solo  boy  at  Westminister  Abbey  for  several  years  was  an  American  boy, 
who  had  received  much  of  his  training  here. 

The  training  of  the  choir  boys  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Europe,  however,  is  much 
more  systematic  and  thorough  than  that  given  them  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  the  choir  school,  of  daily 
rehearsals,  and  of  daily  services  to  be  sung  in  the  church,  all  of  which  lends  a 
musical  and  religious  atmosphere,  which  the  boys  here  do  not  get,  except  in  very 
few  cases.  If  the  churches  here — many  of  which  can  afford  it  if  they  will  but 
awaken  to  the  need — would  give  their  choir  boys  similar  advantages,  and  employ 
properly  trained  choirmasters,  the  results  would  be  equally  good. 

The  pastor  should  not  be  satisfied  to  allow  the  great  part  which  music  plays 
in  Divine  Worship  to  be  intrusted  to  inexperienced  and  incapable  persons,  and 
thus  make  the  services  of  the  church  suffer.  He  should  employ  a  good  man ;  or, 
if  none  were  available  at  present,  he  should  find  a  musician  who  has  intelligence 
and  a  willingness  to  receive  a  special  training  from  a  competent  and  experienced 
teacher. 

Dr.  Stubbs,  in  his  excellent  book  "Hints  on  Training  of  Choir  Boys",  says: — 

"The  average  boy  voice  in  its  natural  untrained  state  is  musically  disagreeable,  and  must 
undergo  a  radical  modification  before  it  can  be  utilized  for  musical  purposes." 

It  is  because  the  boys  of  the  Catholic  choirs,  up  to  this  time,  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  allowed  to  sing — or  I  might  say,  screech — in  this  natural,  un- 
trained state  of  voice,  that  critics  have  very  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion,  and 
have  publicly  asserted,  that  "Catholic  choristers  cannot  produce  a  correct  tone." 

Dr.  Stubbs  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  author  believes  this  fact  to  be  overlooked  by  many  clergymen  who  introduce  boy- 
choirs  into  their  parishes. 

"He  knows  that  choirmasters  accustomed  to  train  'quartette'  and  chorus  choirs,  upon 
being  called  upon  to  train  boys,  are  more  or  less  baffled  by  the  vocal  difficulties  inevitably  en- 
countered in  the  work,  an  emergency  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  these  days." 
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All  these  difficulties,  which  should  be  looked  upon  as  minor  ones,  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  starting  new  choirs.  It  would  seem  an  opportune  time  for  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  to  establish  Chairs  for  the  Training  of  Choirmasters, 
so  that  a  generation  of  competent  church  organists  and  choirmasters  may  be 
produced. 

The  highest  authorities  on  boy  voice  training  in  the  world  (who  belong 
almost  entirely  at  the  present  time  to  the  Anglican  faith),  while  they  advocate 
the  installation  of  male  choirs  as  the  only  correct  thing,  and  ridicule  the  "female 
chorister",  yet  almost  universally  agree  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  They  are  undoubtedly  judging  from  what  has  been  done 
thus  far,  and  they  are  not  far  from  correct  in  the  conclusion  they  reach,  from 
their  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand  these  gentlemen  have  no  conception  of  the 
possibilities  for  the  most  artistic  work  in  Catholic  music,  if  proper  and  traditional 
methods  are  pursued. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  made  by  these  experts  is  that  a  pure  tone 
cannot  be  secured  from  Catholic  choristers,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of 
unison  singing  required,  and  they  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  "Gregorian 
Tones." 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  Catholic  choirmasters  that  this  criticism  and  prejudice 
exists,  and  has  gained  such  ground,  and  it  is  now  time  to  get  to  work  and  do 
things  differently. 

Speaking  of  the  "Unison"  and  "Gregorian"  singing,  I  quote  Dr.  Stubbs, 
who  has  this  to  say: — 

"The  ponderous  thunder  of  plainsong  was  never  produced  by  the  child's  treble." 

"If  we  must  revive  that  sort  of  thing  now,  we  will  succeed  better  with  massive  choirs  of 
men." 

"There  is  nothing  that  will  tear  a  boy's  voice  to  pieces  quicker  than  Gregorian  chanting." 

"It  leads  to  fortissimo  singing,  coarseness  and  voice  fatigue." 

The  writer  would  like  to  ask  at  this  point  where  the  idea  comes  from  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  boy  treble  to  sing  this  so-called  "ponderous  plain-song"? 

Miles  Farrow,  Mus.  Baa,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  and  a 
distinguished  authority  on  male  choirs,  has  written  concerning  the  "Gregorians" : 

"It  is  indeed  most  unfortunate  that  boys  should  have  to  sing  Gregorian.  It  was  never 
intended  that  they  should,  and  the  real  effect  of  plain-song  can  never  be  secured  from  them." 

"Gregorians  offer  the  strongest  temptation  possible  for  the  use  of  the  coarse  register,  and 
continued  use  of  them  to  any  degree  will  undo  and  nullify  years  of  good,  correct  training,  for 
it  soon  becomes  absolutely  impossible  to  preserve  pure  tone." 

"Unison  singing  should  likewise  be  sparingly  indulged  in." 

Another  choirmaster,  prominent  in  the  church  music  circles  of  Washington, 
and  who  takes  every  possible  occasion  to  ridicule  the  movement  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  talking  with  the  writer  along  these  lines  recently,  and  was  very  out- 
spoken in  his  ideas  against  Gregorians. 

I  happened  to  have  a  small  book  in  my  pocket  in  Gregorian  notation,  and 
when  he  spied  it  he  very  unconsciously  remarked,  "What  on  earth  is  that  ancient 
looking  affair,  with  square  notes  and  only  four  lines?'' 

When  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  the  Gregorian  notation,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  known  so  much  about,  he  took  the  first  car  in  sight. 
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Here  was  a  man  decrying  a  thing  of  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing,  ex- 
cept what  he  had  heard  other  equally  non-enlightened  persons  say. 

He,  with  others,  failed  to  realize  the  beauty  and  marvelous  grandeur  of  Gre- 
gorian music,  because  he  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  and  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  possibilities  of  interpretation  of  this,  the  most  glorious  form  of  pure  church 
music.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  conception  of  the  Roman  Church  music, 
as  viewed  by  outsiders. 

They  have  judged  entirely  from  what  they  have  heard  certain  badly  trained 
choirs  do.  Now  that  Pope  Pius  X  has  commanded  that  the  official  musical  or- 
ganization of  the  church  shall  be  the  male  choir,  the  choirmasters  should  train 
choirs  along  artistic  lines,  and  eliminate  all  coarseness  of  tone.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  tonal  effects  may  be  secured  by  harmonizing  the  responses. 

Continued  unison  singing  and  Gregorian  chanting  by  the  boys  will  without 
the  least  doubt  ruin  their  tone.  There  is,  however,  absolutely  no  reason  why 
boys  should  be  employed  for  this  part  of  the  service. 

The  Gregorian  Psalm-tones  were  built  for  men's  voices  undoubtedly,  and 
the  choirmaster  who  desires  to  get  a  pure  quality  of  tone  from  his  boys  will  not 
allow  them  to  sing  these  heavy  things  at  all. 

They  can  be  most  effectively  sung  by  the  adult  portion  of  the  choir,  and 
should  be  done  in  this  way. 

The  Gloria  to  each  Psalm  could  be  harmonized,  and  the  boys  sing  on  this. 
The  sudden  transition  from  the  massive  Gregorian  in  unison  by  men's  voices,  to 
a  beautiful  harmonized  Gloria  Patri  with  all  parts,  would  produce  a  most  churchly 
and  beautiful  effect. 

As  to  unison  singing,  the  boys  would  not  really  be  required  to  do  as  much  as 
the  Anglican  churches  require  of  their  boys,  as  they  invariably  chant  the  long 
"General  Confession",  "Nicene  Creed",  'Apostles  Creed",  "Lord's  Prayer",  etc., 
in  unison  with  the  men  on  the  key  of  G,  which  is  pretty  well  "down"  in  the  boy 
voice.  So  I  do  not  see  much  to  worry  about  in  this  direction,  and  the  objections 
can  be  met  and  conquered  if  choirmasters  will  just  take  the  time  to  arrange 
their  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  boys  are  allowed  to  continue  in  a  harsh  "natural" 
way  of  singing,  in  unison  with  the  men,  no  good  results  in  tone  work  can  be  ex- 
pected.   This  is  the  only  thing  that  has  called  forth  criticism. 

The  choirmaster  must  use  common  sense  in  the  arrangement  of  his  music, 
and  once  for  all  have  his  boys  refrain  from  unison  singing  with  the  men. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Ernest  T.  Winchester. 


THE  SOLESMES  ICTUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Church  Music. 
Sir: 

Up  to  the  present  day,  there  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  Solesmes  ictus,  which  seems  shrouded  in  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  after  the  subject  had  been  discussed  for  several  months  in  the  London 
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Tablet,  it  remained  still  as  obscure  as  when  the  controversy  began.  To-day, 
some  of  those  who  cultivate  Gregorian  music,  zealously  try  to  master  the 
Solesmes  rendition,  while  others  just  as  decidedly  refuse  to  follow  suit;  even  not 
a  few  of  the  first  class  acknowledge  that  the  Solesmes  ictus  is  a  perplexing 
riddle  to  them ;  to  the  second  class  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  stumbling-block.  A 
clearing-up  of  the  matter  would,  therefore,  be  welcomed  on  all  sides.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  Dom  Mocquereau  in  his  extensive  treatise  on  "Gregorian 
Rhythm,"  which  partly  appeared  in  Vol.  I  of  this  Magazine.  His  detailed  explan- 
ations of  "the  reality  and  nature  of  rhythmical  movement"  (No.  161-168)1  are 
of  special  interest  for  the  subject  in  question. 

Dom  Mocquereau's  conception  of  the  rhythmical  movement — let  everybody 
mark  this  well — may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  quotation :  "The  voice,  which 
.  .  .  sings  a  melody  .  .  .  proceeds  from  its  first  utterance  to  the  last 
syllable ;  ...  in  this  progression  it  imitates  the  motion  ...  of  a 
ball  in  bouncing:  it  rises,  falls,  and  rises  again,  and  thus  passes  from  .  .  . 
touch-point  to  touch-point,  till  the  final  stopping-point  is  reached."  (No.  162). 
These  touch-points  are  the  ictus :  "The  rhythmical  ictus  are  the  carrier-beats  or 
on-beats  of  the  rhythm.  The  ictus,  rhythmicak  touch  or  support — all  of  which 
terms  may  be  used  indifferently  to  denote  it,"  writes  Dom  Mocquereau  in  No. 
71  of  his  treatise. 

Now,  as  to  this  ictus,  the  author  does  not  wish  us  to  consider  it  as  a  rein- 
forcement of  tone.  His  argumentation,  in  a  nutshell,  is  as  follows:  The  ictus 
is  not  a  stress,  emphasis  or  musical  accent  proper,  it  does  not  mean  greater 
intensity.  Why  not?  Because  voice,  or  vocal  movement,  is  immaterial,  hence 
imponderable,  and  without  weight,  pressure  or  strength  in  its  ictic  fall. 

But  is  this  theory  of  vocal  immateriality  tenable  from  the  standpoint  of 
philosophy  and  physics?  Readers  who  have  not  studied  the  treatise  referred  to, 
will  perhaps  doubt  whether  this  theory  has  been  advanced  at  all.  I,  therefore, 
feel  it  incumbent  on  me  first  to  show  that  this  is  indeed  the  case.  A  few  quota- 
tions will  prove  my  assertion.  Dom  Mocquereau  (No.  163)  cites,  with  perfect 
approval  and  with  the  view  of  gaining  a  basis  for  his  own  reasoning,  a  passage  of 
A.  E.  Chaignet,  who  has,  among  others,  also  the  following  assertion :  "The 
voice  is  a  form  of  movement,  and  movement  is  immaterial,  and  the  sound  of  the 
voice  is  impalpable  and  immaterial."  "This  is,"  immediately  adds  Dom  Mocquer- 
eau himself,  (No.  164),  "this  is  what  explains  how  rhythmical  movements  and 
the  rhythmical  ictus  .  .  .  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  voice  itself,  that  is 
to  say  delicate,  impalpable,  imponderable."  In  No.  166  he  speaks  of  "the  imma- 
terial reality  of  vocal  motion  and  rhythm"  and  rejects,  in  regard  to  rhythmical 
motion,  certain  comparisons  "because  they  belong  to  what  is  material;  and  in 
No.  169,  contrasting  rhythmical  movement  with  local  movement,  which  latter 
is  material,  he  says  of  the  first:  "This  movement  although  immaterial  is  also 
real." 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  assume  that  the  expression  "immaterial" 
is  here  used  in  a  metaphorical  or  poetical  sense.     Only  one  who  wants  them  to 

"See  Church  Music,  Vol.  I,  No.  4.  p.  493-497- 
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be  taken  literally,  will  use  words  as  the  above ;  and,  besides,  if  the  author  intends 
to  prove  his  theory  of  weightless  ictus  at  all  by  them,  he  must  take  them  in  their 
literal  sense.  If  the  question  of  immateriality  arises  only  when  speaking  poet- 
ically and  figuratively,  then,  speaking  prosaically  and  with  a  view  to  reality, 
the  tonal  movement  is  something  material,  no  matter  how  delicate  its  flow  may 
be ;  then  the  fall  of  the  tone,  the  ictus,  is  something  stronger  and  more  energetic 
through  its  very  weight  and  the  intensity  of  the  fall ;  then  all  the  arguments 
proffered  are  as  many  soap-bubbles :  what  can  be  claimed  as  having  been  proved 
is,  then,  only  that  the  ictic  stress  is  light ;  that  is  not  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body, 
not  a  blow  of  the  hammer  of  which  the  author  repeatedly  speaks.  But  nobody 
denies  this.  At  any  rate,  the  author  has  not  overthrown  the  view  which  the 
musicians  held  so  far,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  namely  that  the  ictus 
(down-beat,  thesis)  is,  by  its  very  nature,  relatively  stronger  than  the  up-beat 
or  arsis.    And  this  is  all  the  musicians  maintain. 

The  author  then  makes  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  philosophically  his  asser- 
tion that  the  voices  "clans  and  falls  are  rather  of  a  spiritual  than  of  a  material 
character."  His  argument  is  as  follows:  "Swayed  as  it  (the  voice)  is  by  a  vital 
and  spontaneous  force,  which  freely  and  intelligently  imparts  to  it  something 
of  its  own  immateriality."  If  this  argument  holds  good,  then  also  the  motion 
of  my  arm  is  something  immaterial,  inasmuch  as  also  my  arm  is  "swayed  by  a 
vital  force,"  viz.,  by  the  spiritual  soul ;  its  motion  is  an  immanent  action  of  the 
animated  body,  and,  as  far  as  the  effect  is  concerned,  remains  in  the  body,  while 
vocal  movement  passes  from  the  body  to  the  surrounding  air,  producing  the 
material  sound.  The  tone  and  its  rhythmic  movement  are  necessarily  material, 
as  we  can  measure  how  high  and  how  low,  how  long  and  how  short  a  tone  is, 
and  as  we  know  the  material  constituents  of  the  air,  the  vibrations  of  which 
create  the  sound  in  our  ear. 

Dom  Mocquereau  says  "that  vocal  movement  is  of  a  far  higher  nature  than 
mechanical  or  animal  movement."  (No.  163).  Is  this  true,  if  considered  pre- 
cisely as  sound  movement,  vocal  rhythm,  voice  in  motion?  And, — let  us  mark 
this, — it  is  only  as  such  that  human  voice  comes  into  consideration  when  it  is 
building  up  rhythm  proper;  for  what  is  rhythm  else  than  ordinate  movement? 

The  author  (No.  161)  expounding  his  conception  of  motion  in  general, 
refers  to  the  tenets  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Let  us  do  the  same  in  the  present 
question.  "Voice,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  sound  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  an 
animal  being  and  accompanied  by  some  imagination,"  which  is  a  material  activity 
of  the  brain.  Voice  and  vocal  movement,  or  voice  in  motion,  are  therefore 
material  and  animal.  Human  voice,  when  articulated  in  pronouncing  or  singing 
words,  is  indeed  the  carrier  of  (immaterial)  thought  or  rather  of  conventional 
signs  representing  thoughts ;  but  it  is  not  this  function  of  the  voice  which  con- 
stitutes rhythm.  Suppose  a  melody  is  sung  first  by  a  human  voice  and  then 
played  on  a  violin ;  in  both  cases  we  have  rhythm,  in  fact  the  very  same  rhythm. 
Let  the  melody  be  played  by  one  of  the  merely  mechanical  instruments  of  modern 
invention,  even  then  it  will  preserve  its  essential  rhythm,  however  soulless  the 
execution  may  be.  There  is,  therefore,  a  regrettable  confusion  of  ideas  when 
Dom   Mocquereau  asserts  with  Chaignet  that  "speech  is  but  breath,  and  this 
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breath  is  the  very  spirit,  the  soul,  and  the  immaterial  principle  of  life.... and 
the  sound  of  the  voice  is  impalpable  and  immaterial.'' 

If  the  argumentation  just  examined  is  the  only  support  of  the  Solesmes 
un-ehergetic  ictus,  this  latter,  indeed,  stands  on  a  very  weak  foundation.  But 
let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  ictus  can  be  proved  to  be  a  reality.  Still, 
one  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  the  question :  What  docs  this  neutral  ictus 
effect,  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  us  in  its  quality  of  a  rhythmical  factor? 

Dom  Mocquereau  concedes  (No.  63) 2  that  "harmonious  and  living  relation- 
ship set  up  between  short  and  long  notes,  as  soon  as  we  try  to  sing  a  succession 
of  unequal  notes,,  produces  rhythm  in  its  fundamental  and  primal  conception"* 
and  (No.  64)  that  "although  rhythmical  movement  can  be  produced  without 
the  help  of  intensity,  this  new  element  .  .  .  will  help  to  reinforce  the  move- 
ment of  elan  and  fall  and  to  make  them  more  appreciable."  Consequently, 
rhythm  is  essentially  complete  as  soon  as  we  have  an  ordinate  arrangement  of 
notes  of  different  duration,  and  it  is  perfected  by  intensity.  What  role  of  prac- 
tical importance  is  thus  left  for  the  Solesmes  ictus?  (And  it  is  claimed  that  the 
ictus  does  play  an  important  part).  There  are  short  ictic  beats  and,  in  Appul- 
durcombe,  also  zveak  or  neutral  ictic  beats  ;  hence  the  ictus,  according  to  its 
nature,  marks  off  the  rhythm  neither  by  longer  duration  nor  by  greater  intensity 
of  tone :  how,  then,  does  it  mark  it  off  at  all  ?  Why  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
so  much  about  the  correct  position  of  this  unsubstantial  phantom,  about  an 
abstract  notion  irrelevant  in  actual  practice?  Considering  all  this,  how  should 
we  picture  to  ourselves  this  "peculiar  touch,  which  makes  us  feel  the  light  foot- 
fall of  the  rhythmical  movement  in  its  onward  progress,"  as  Dom  Mocquereau's 
faithful  co-worker,  Dom  Eudine,  characterizes  the  ictus?* 

Dom  Mocquereau  seems  to  have  strangely  mixed  up  two  modes  of  consider- 
ing rhythmical  movement :  viz.,  the  conception  of  this  movement  as  the  motion 
of  a  body  rising  and  falling,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  as  a  motion 
which,  like  every  other,  in  its  entireness  and  in  its  parts,  has  a  beginning  and  an 
end.  "The  ear  and  feeling,"  says  Dom  Mocquereau  (No.  71),  "recognize  it 
(the  ictus)  merely  from  its  having  the  character  of  an  end."  It  is  apiece  with 
this  confusion  of  conceptions  if  the  ictus  is  indiscriminately  named  now  a  rhyth- 
mical touch  or  fall,  now  an  end-beat  (No.  68).  To  the  first  conception  cor- 
responds the  ictus  in  the  sense  hitherto  in  use  among  musicians,  i.  e.,  an  intensi- 
fied tone,  a  strong  time ;  to  the  second  conception  corresponds  the  Solesmes  ictus 
which  does  not  imply  greater  energy,  i.  e.,  merely  that  part  of  the  movement 
which  ends  the  motion  either  provisionally  or  finally.  True,  the  Solesmes  theo- 
rists consider  vocal  movement  as  rise  and  fall,  but  they  do  not  take  the  effect 
of  the  fall  into  account,  giving  attention,  at  this  point,  only  to  the  rhythmical 
close.  The  idea  of  energy,  of  intensified  tone,  indeed,  is  not  contained  in  the 
notion  of  termination ;  but  this  terminating  portion  of  the  rhythm,  if  it  is  not  at 

2No.  63-71,  see  Church  Music,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  p.  317-321. 

'In  corroboration  of  Dom  Mocquereau's  statement,  I  refer  to  organ  playing.  Intensi- 
fying accents  are  impossible  on  this  instrument ;  still,  by  the  simple  arrangement  of  long 
and  short  notes,  the  hearer  is  enabled  to  make  out  the  rhythm,  the  measure  of  the  piece 
performed. 

♦Church  Music.  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  p.  366. 
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the  same  time  to  be  acknowledged  as  stronger,  should  not  be  styled  ictus  (i.  e., 
beat,  blow),  as  here  this  name  cannot  but  create  confusion.  The  Solesmes  ictus 
is  ictus  a  non  icendo.  In  themselves,  these  end-beats  are  practically  nothing 
else  than  demarcations  of  the  partial  movements  of  the  rhythm,  while  the  ictus 
proper  mark  the  touch-points  of  a  rising  and  falling  movement,  new  strength 
being  gathered  at  them  for  another  rise  ;  these  energetic  nodes  help  to  bring 
home  the  rhythmical  arrangement,  they  serve  a  synthetic  (i.  e.  combinative) 
conception  of  the  rhythmic  movement. 

Voice  in  motion  is,  therefore,  something  material  and  however  light  and 
delicate  it  be,  it  causes  a  measurable  stress  at  every  fall.  Consequently,  unless 
we  consider  the  ictus  as  force,  we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  rise  and  fall  alto- 
gether and  conceive  the  rhythmic  process  as  a  uniform,  not-undulating  move- 
ment in  a  straight  line.  Rise  and  fall,  then,  would  not  exist  in  the  vocal  move- 
ment itself,  they  would  be  but  motions  of  the  hand  which  accompany  the  rhythm 
exteriorly  and  which  the  director  executes  for  practical  reasons.  To  this  view, 
however,  Dom  Mocquereau  is  opposed,  as  he  writes  (No.  68):  "The  words 
elan  and  fall  are  not  chosen  as  mere  arbitrary  expressions,  solely  for  conven- 
ience in  giving  rhythmical  explanations  and  in  directing  choirs  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  hand,  and  therefore  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  will,  as  correspond- 
ing with  no  objective  counterpart.  On  the  contrary,  the  sound-phenomenon  signi- 
fied by  the  words  elan-repos,  rise-and-fall,  off-and-end-beats,  is  as  objective,  as 
real  as  the  phenomena  of  pitch,  intensity,  timbre  and  length." 

I  am,  Sir, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.  J. 


A    FEW    GENERAL    REMARKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Church  Music. 
Sir: 

Church  Music  for  September  contained  so  many  excellent  features  that  I 
feel  impelled  to  record  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  them. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  naturally  pleased  to  find  Church  Music  recognizing 
the  usefulness  of 

Phonographic  Records 

or,  as  I  may  call  them,  musical  pictures,  in  illustrating  and  propagating  the  Pope's 
ideas  regarding  the  reformation  of  Church  music.  Xo  one  who  uses  them  for 
this  purpose,  claims,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  they  can  do  full  justice  to  the  originals 
any  more  than  a  photograph  can.  But  no  one  who  has  seen  a  good  photograph 
of  Pius  X,  could  fail  to  recognize  him  the  first  time  he  had  the  honor  to  behold 
him  in  the  flesh.  As  a  child  contemplating  the  photograph  of  a  deceased  parent 
sees  only  the  familiar  features  of  the  loved  one,  so  too  I  find  that  after  the  second 
cr  third  number  of  my  concerts  the  audience  no  longer  notices  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  apparatus  but  merely  enjoys  the  musical  masterpieces  thus  pre- 
sented to  it.  A  Protestant  gentleman  recently  returned  from  Rome  expressed 
the  sensation  very  aptly  when,  after  hearing  the  record  of  a  Palestrina  selection 
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executed  by  the  Sistine  Chapel  choir,  he  remarked  that  it  sounded  so  natural  he 
could  almost  smell  the  incense!      In  the  next  place  the  article  on 

Women  in  the  Motu  Proprio 

shed  a  flood  of  light  on  a  much  misunderstood  passage  in  that  famous  document. 
As  I  understand  it,  most  of  our  modern  choirs,  as  at  present  constituted  and  lo- 
cated in  a  loft  as  far  from  the  altar  and  as  nearly  outside  the  church  as  possible, 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  choirs  at  all,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  women  participating  in  the  singing  on  account  of  their  sex.  They  are 
rather  what  I  should  call  "congregational"  choirs,  that  is  merely  a  segment  of  the 
congregation  composed  of  men  and  women,  selected  by  reason  of  their  good  will 
and  good  voices,  to  sing  the  parts  of  the  Mass  which  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  unwilling  or  unable  to  sing.  What  is  most  needed  in  such  choirs  is 
reformation  of  their  repertoires  and  the  elimination  of  abuses,  such  as  solos  for 
instance.  I  do  not  mean  the  "melodic  projections"  permitted  by  the  Pope,  but 
the  kind  of  solo  that  attracts  more  attention  to  the  singer  than  to  the  altar,  and 
causes  the  young  men  to  "line  up"  on  the  sidewalk  after  mass  just  as  they  do 
at  the  "stage  entrance"  to  the  theatre  after  the  performance,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  "performers.''  If  these  solos  were  banished  and  replaced  by  choral  music 
of  the  "grave,"  "sober"  and  "modest"  character  recommended  by  the  Pope,  per- 
haps the  rest  of  the  congregation  might  be  found  quite  willing  and  able  to  sing 
their  share  of  the  music.  Even  in  these  choirs  the  "Proper"  might  be  rendered 
(as  it  is  in  some  churches)  by  the  male  voices  alone  as  ordered  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  in  his  pastoral  letter  promulgating  the  Motu  proprio  in  his  diocese. 
This  method  preserves  the  distinction  between  the  congregational  and  the  litur- 
gical choir  very  clearly.  No  doubt  it  would  be  still  better  if  these  men  wore 
the  surplice  and  cassock  and  occupied  the  proper  place  in  the  sanctuary  as  recom- 
mended by  our  Holy  Father.  If  there  they  desired  to  use  the  acute  voices  of 
sopranos  and  altos,  boys  would  have  to  be  employed :  for  we  could  never  be 
guilty  of  the  gross  impropriety  practiced  by  some  of  our  Episcopalian  friends 
who  introduce  young  girls  and  women  clad  in  gowns,  surplice  and  university  cap 
into  the  sanctuary,  thus  truly  producing  a  badly  "mixed"  choir  stamped  with  all 
the  objectionable  features  so  severely  condemned  by  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

Another  most  important  requisite  in  the  reformation  of  church  music  as 
pointed  out  by  Clericus,  is  the  need  of 

Competent  Choirmasters. 

I  happen  to  know  of  a  country  church  in  which  for  many  years  before  the 
Motu  Proprio,  all  of  its  principal  regulations  had  been  scrupulously  carried  out 
by  an  earnest  choirmaster.  But  after  its  appearance,  yielding  to  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend his  efforts  at  reform,  and  the  temptation  of  a  salary  nearly  five  times  larger 
than  he  had  been  receiving,  he  took  charge  of  a  city  church  choir.  In  three 
months  he  had  a  male  choir  of  twenty-two  voices,  which  sang  all  the  "proper"  of 
the  Mass  in  Gregorian  and  the  "ordinary"  in  four  part  harmony.  But  what  was 
the  fate  of  the  country  choir  in  the  mean  time?  The  trustees  had  hired  a 
"young  lady  organist"  who  was  by  no  means  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  move- 
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ment,  even  referring  to  the  Motu  Proprio  as  "All  that  nonsense."  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Proper  of  the  Mass  was  dropped  instantly ;  liturgical  Vespers  was 
next  discontinued,  and  the  choral  character  even  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass 
was  largely  supplanted  by  young  lady  soloists.  So  much  for  the  difference  in 
choirmasters.  Good  ones  may  be  scarce,  but  "where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way"  and  if  they  are  really  wanted  they  can  generally  be  found.  It  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  in  some  places  they  are  not  really  wanted.  The  comments  of  "A 
Catholic  Layman"  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  are  as  timely  as  they  are 
vigorous.  "Old  Timer"  also  points  out  how  competent  choirmasters  or  or- 
ganists may  be  developed  from  the  raw  material.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  the  salaries  usually  paid  to  incompetent  organists  would  be  much  better 
employed  in  educating  them  to  become  competent. 

Plainchant  vs.  Figured  Music. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  find  Father  Bonvin  and  Father  Waedenschwiler 
deprecating  the  exaggerated  praise  of  Plainchant  at  the  expense  of  figured  music. 
"Comparisons  are  odious"  and  these  two  styles  of  music  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  same  standards.  Some  things,  like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  for  instance, 
may  appear  beautiful  or  repulsive  according  to  the  view  point  from  which  we 
regard  them ;  as  the  expression  "before  and  behind  the  scenes"  amply  illustrates. 
So,  too,  Plainchant  must  be  viewed  from  the  proper  standpoint,  viz :  Fitness  and 
appropriateness,  or  its  beauty  may  not  be  always  readily  recognized.  Thus  a 
comparison  between  a  wax  candle  and  an  arc-light  if  regarded  only  from  an 
illuminative  standpoint  would  result  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
But  it  is  not  for  this  purpose  that  the  Church  prescribes  the  obligatory  use  of 
wax  candles  at  Mass,  but  for  their  wonderful  symbolism  which  would  require 
several  pages  of  your  magazine  to  enumerate.  From  this  point  of  view  there  is 
a  sublime  beauty  in  the  use  of  the  wax  candle,  "the  labor  of  the  bee"  which 
causes  the  most  powerful  electric  light  to  pale  in  comparison.  It  is  only  in  this 
sense  that  the  alleged  remark  of  Mozart  that  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of 
one  "Preface"  than  of  all  his  musical  compositions,  which  puzzles  so  many  musi- 
cians, can  really  be  understood.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  chant  combined  with 
the  sublimity  of  the  truths  proclaimed  by  the  words  that  is  so  majestic  and  impres- 
sive to  the  Catholic  mind  when  listening  to  the  Preface. 

The  plethora  of  grammars,  of  plainchant 

Hand  Books 

and  learned  dissertations  on  the  torculus  the  cephalicus  et  id  omne  genus  referred 
to  by  Clericus  is  really  confusing  to  the  humble  student  of  reform  in  church 
music.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  "Dolphin  Manual  of  Church  Music" 
and  Singenberger's  "Guide  to  Catholic  Church  Music"  I  have  yet  to  read  any  work 
which  for  practical  usefulness  can  take  the  place  of  my  old  favorites  "Magister 
Choralis"  or  Oberhoffer's  "Organ  School  for  Catholic  Organists."  These  books, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  are  classics  and  if  revised  to  fit  the  Vatican  edition  of  the 
chant  books  could  not  easily  be  improved  upon. 
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Finally,  to  give  these  remarks  a  practical  turn,  I  venture  to  append  a  set  of 
Rules  for  a  Catholic  Choir 
which  I  have  found  very  useful  for  some  years  past  and  which  have  won  the 
approval  of  every  pastor  that  has  read  them.     In  the  case  of  a  children's  choir 
or  a  country  parish,  I  insert  the  following  preamble : 

"In  return  for  receiving  free  instruction  in  music,  zee  hereby  agree,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  a  city  choir  the  following  is  the  form  used : 

"For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Model  Catholic  Choir  and  to  carry  out  as 
closely  as  possible  the  Instructions  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X,  concerning 

church  music,  we  hereby  agree  to  join  the  choir  of 

Church  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  date  and  to  abide  by  the  following  rules\ 
and  regulations : 

1.  To  sing  in  the  church  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and  the  edification 
of  the  faithful  and  not  merely  from  motives  of  vanity  or  personal  gratification. 

2.  To  observe  the  utmost  decorum  in  church  and  abstain  from  all  unneces- 
sary talking  and  moving  about. 

3.  To  be  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance  at  all  church  services  in 
which  the  choir  is  to  take  part,  and  at  all  regular  and  special  rehearsals  through- 
out the  year. 

4.  To  give  close  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the  director  and  obey  his 
wishes  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  progress  and  success  of  the  choir. 

5.  To  occupy  the  places  and  accept  the  parts  assigned  by  the  director  cheer- 
fully and  without  murmuring. 

6.  Continued  absence  from  church  services  or  rehearsals  without  good 
excuse  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

7.  Members  who  for  good  reason  are  obliged  to  leave  the  choir  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  must  notify  the  director  or  the  pastor  and  obtain  an  hon- 
orable discharge. 

8.  New  members  will  be  received  into  the  choir  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  director  and  pastor  may  deem  expedient. 

9.  Strangers  must  not  be  invited  to  sing  or  brought  into  the  choir  gallery 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  director. 

10.  One  or  more  members  appointed  by  the  director  shall  act  as  librarians, 
distributing  and  collecting  the  music,  noting  absentees,  helping  to  preserve  order 
and  discipline  and  assisting  the  choirmaster  in  any  other  way  possible. 

11.  To  insure  God's  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  choir,  rehearsals  shall  be 
opened  with  prayer.  t  am>  Sir, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Wm.  F.  Markoe. 


LITURGICAL  AND  EXTRA  LITURGICAL  MUSIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  Church  Music. 

Sir: 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  in  this  country,  both 
among  the  Catholic  laity  and  some  of  the  clergy,  in  regard  to  the  Pope's  en- 
deavors to  bring  back  the  true  Church  Music  to  its  place  in  the  solemn  rites  of 
worship.     Truly,  it  was  time  that  the  tremendous  mysteries  and  holy  actions  of 
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the  Mass — the  very  core  of  our  faith — the  most  august  event  in  which  mortals  can 
participate,  should  cease  to  be  distorted  and  robbed  of  half  their  good  effect  by 
the  perverted  taste,  the  ignorant  vanity  or  love  of  display,  or  the  more  or  less 
culpable  carelessness  of  some  one  entrusted  with  the  selection  and  execution  of  the 
music  in  our  churches. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  will  in  organists,  choirs  and  congregations,  but  it 
needs  direction  and  encouragement.  This  is  a  young  nation,  and  the  first  col- 
onists were  mostly  hostile  to  the  faith  of  Catholics ;  so  that  our  Bishops  and 
Priests  had  first  of  all  to  busy  themselves  with  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  then  with  educational  problems.  Xow  that  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
has  grown  into  a  goodly  tree,  overshadowing  the  land,  and  we  see  every  day 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  noble  churches,  surmounted  by  the  cross, 
rising  towards  Heaven,  we  can  at  length  hope  to  have  the  magnificent  ritual  of  our 
worship  celebrated  with  its  due  perfection  and  dignity. 

The  congregations  in  many  parishes,  however,  as  they  have  never  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  hearing  Gregorian  music  properly  executed,  naturally  do  not 
show  much  love  or  desire  for  it.  And  so,  to  the  grief  of  some,  and  the  scandal  of 
others,  even  outsiders,  we  have  sometimes  entered  the  house  of  God,  to  the  strains 
of  the  Overture  to  "Don  Giovanni ;"  heard  the  words  of  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis" 
and  "Credo,"  in  compliance  with  secular  fashions  of  compositions,  transposed, 
surpressed,  or  repeated  beyond  recognition.  We  have  listed  to  Offertory  solos 
which  were  but  thinly  disguised  operatic  airs;  and  finally  we  have  departed  to 
the  tune  of  some  popular  song,  or  even  a  sort  of  jig!  On  great  feasts,  a  brass 
band  has  sometimes  lent  the  aid  of  its  tumultous  blare. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  some  time  before  choirs  and  people  can  be  properly 
trained  to  the  great  change  imposed  by  the  Holy  Father,  but  we  believe  that 
Americans  are  capable  of  surmounting  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  splendid  clergy  and  generous  and  devoted  choirmasters.  Con- 
gregations learn  the  Plain-song  very  quickly  with  a  little  instruction,  and  take 
more  interest  in  the  Mass. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  much  needless  alarm  among  Catho- 
lic singers  and  even  some  pastors.  Good  music  that  is  not  Gregorian  is  by  no 
means  tabooed.  It  is  only  for  what  belongs  strictly  to  the  Liturgy  that  the  Plain 
Chant  is  commanded.  At  Sunday  or  Week-day  evening  services,  for  example, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  organists,  orchestras,  and  singers,  men  and  women, 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  works  of  all  the  great  Masters,  ancient  or  modern. 
They  would  thus  be  giving  glory  to  the  Creator  of  all  beauty  and  the  Inspirer  of 
all  true  Art,  while  at  the  same  time  they  attracted  multitudes  to  His  house,  and 
made,  as  it  were,  a  beautiful  and  worthy  setting  for  the  jewel  of  His  word, 
preached  by  eloquent  lips.  Let  us  use  the  treasures  we  possess  to  some  pur- 
pose. Do  we  not  see  the  Protestant  churches  of  all  sects  in  our  large  cities,  and 
even  in  small  towns,  drawing  crowds  of  people,  young  and  old,  to  hear  their 
afternoon  or  evening  discourses,  by  the  attraction  of  the  best  figured  music,  ex- 
cellently rendered.  Those  noble  Motets  and  glorious  Oratorios  belong  mostly 
to  us,  and,  if  we  made  more  use  of  them,  would  fill  many  empty  seats  and  revive 
interest  in  the  instructions  of  the  Priest.  I  am,  Sir, 

Fidelis. 
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In  the  November  number  of  this  magazine,  we  ventured  to  point  out  a  few 
practical  difficulties  and  the  solution  thereof.  We  began  by  an  explanation  of 
the  Ordo ;  but  this  need  not  be  continued  here,  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  cov- 
ered in  the  present  number  by  the  excellent  article  by  "PAX."  We  will  limit 
ourselves  on  this  occasion  to  pointing  out  a  number  of  compositions  which  might 
be  appropriately  sung  during  Lent. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  say  a  few  words  concerning  a  cappclla,  or  part- 
singing.  Singers  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  simple  sound  of  their  voices, 
usually  fear  to  sing  without  accompaniment.  Even  men  and  women  possessing 
naturally  good  voices  and  having  a  fairly  good  idea  of  sight-reading,  seem  to 
lose  all  confidence  in  themselves  when  they  are  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
organ.  They  are  like  swimmers  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  swimming  with 
life-belts. 

Now  the  Church,  in  her  liturgical  services,  very  wisely  tolerates  the  use  of 
the  organ  to  accompany  the  voices,  even  in  Lent.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
her  ideal. 

But,  we  may  well  ask:  Is  it  so  very  difficult  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  swim- 
ming without  a  life-belt?  Surely  not.  It  merely  requires,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  little  courage  and  self-control.  When  a  boy  is  about  to  attempt  his  first  dive 
into  the  swimming-hole  he  feels  "kind  o*  'fraid,"  to  be  sure.  But  his  comrades 
give  him  the  example  and  tell  him  he  has  but  to  control  his  breath  and  keep  his 
wits  about  him.  And  so,  he  blesses  himself,  like  a  good  Christian,  and  tumbles 
in.  It  is  rather  awful  at  first,  but  then  comes  that  delightful  feeling  of  freshness 
and  exhilaration,  and  an  abounding  sense  of  power  to  float  and  move  about 
freely,  which,  once  experienced,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

So  will  it  be,  dear  readers,  in  the  matter  of  part-singing.  You  will  flounder 
at  first,  but  soon  you  will  get  your  breath  and  learn  how  to  sustain  your  notes 
softly  and  resonantly  and  you  will  experience  a  delicious  sense  of  power  of  ex- 
pression, which  you  will  prize  more  and  more  as  you  grow  more  confident  of  the 
results  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

Organ  accompaniment  is  sometimes  very  effective,  and,  indeed,  necessary 
for  certain  compositions.  But  the  intonation,  even  of  untrained  voices,  is,  in 
most  cases,  purer  than  that  of  the  organ.  This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  tem- 
perament in  the  tuning  of  key-board  instruments ;  but  we  may  say,  in  brief,  that 
the  organ,  to  be  in  tune  and  to  play  in  all  the  major  anil  minor  keys,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  slightly  and  systematically  out  of  tune  throughout  its  compass.  But 
good  voices,  once  they  become  accustomed  to  part-singing,  give  an  absolutely 
pure  intonation;  so  that  the  E  tonic  of  the  chord  of  E  major,  is  not  the  same  as 
the  E,  mediant  of  the  chord  of  C  major.  There  is  an  enharmonic  difference  be- 
tween F  sharp  and  G  flat,  which  any  piano-tuner  can  tell  you  of.  On  the  key- 
board, these  differences  cannot  be  made.  The  tuner  has  to  "split  the  difference" 
and  distribute  the  inequality  over  the  entire  range  of  the  key-board.  But  the 
voice  unconsciously  produces  all  these  subtle  differences  and  gives  an  exquisitely 
pure  intonation.     We  have  said  that  even  untrained  voices  give,  in  most  cases. 
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pure  intonation.  We  suppose,  of  course,  the  natural  gift  of  a  sensible  "ear."  We 
know  of  a  priest,  pastor  of  a  small  country  parish,  who  gathered  together  at  hap- 
hazard a  double  quartet  of  laboring  men  and  girls.  He  sang  to  them  for  an  hour, 
two  evenings  in  the  week.  At  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months  these  unpromis- 
ing voices  were  singing  in  four  parts,  without  accompaniment,  and  were  most 
enthusiastic  over  their  work.  About  that  time  a  distinguished  French  choirmaster 
visited  the  country  and  was  entertained  at  the  rectory.  He  heard  the  choir  and 
was  so  far  moved  to  admiration  that  he  wrote  a  laudatory  letter  to  one  of  the 
Parisian  musical  papers  describing  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

Many  of  the  Masses  and  Motetts  which  we  mention  here  will  gain  greatly 
by  being  sung  without  accompaniment;  the  organ  part  being  given  only  as  a 
doubling  of  the  voices  for  the  first  rehearsals  of  the  score,  and  not  as  an  obligato. 

With  reference  to  the  chant  books  in  use  in  the  various  parishes  where  plain- 
song  has  long  been  held  in  honor,  we  may  say  that  the  Medicean  Vesperal,  as 
coming  fairly  near  to  the  note  of  the  traditional  plainsong,  may  well  be  tolerated. 
The  Graduate,  however,  should  be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a 
substitute,  for  those  choirs  which  are,  by  force  of  circumstances,  unable  to  learn 
the  Solesmes  notation,  we  should  suggest  Dr.  A.  Edmonds  Tozer's  "Propers." 
What  has  been  said  of  the  Medicean  Graduate,  must  hold  good  also  of  the  Holy 
Week  Offices  of  that  edition.  We  give  abundant  choice  of  figured  settings  of 
music  for  Holy  Week ;  so  that,  in  most  instances,  but  little  recourse  need  be  had 
to  the  plainsong  of  the  Medicean  or  any  other  edition,  for  the  integral  performance 
of  the  services.  The  psalm-tones,  as  given  in  the  Medicean  books,  are,  in  the 
main,  correct.  But  for  a  correct  application  of  the  formulas,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  Psalmi  in  Notis.1 

The  proper  Antiphon  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  from  Candlemas  up  to  Holy 
Thursday  (exclusively),  will  be  Ave  Regina  Coelorum,  several  settings  of  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  2  and  a  very  fine  setting  of  which  we  give  in  our 
current  musical  supplement. 

Masses  Suitable  for  the  Lenten  Season.. 

Chant. 

Missa  in  Dominicis  Adventus  et  Quadragesimae  (For  the  Sundays  in  Advent  and 
Lent). 

Missa  in  Feriis  Adventus  et  Quadragesimae  (On  the  Weekdays  of  Advent  and  Lent). 

(See  "'Kyriale,"  Vatican  version,  published  in  Gregorian  and  Modern  notation.) 

An  accompaniment  to  above  Masses  can  be  found  in  the  "Organum  comitans  ad  Kyriale" 
harmonized  by  Rev.  Leo  Manzetti. 

For  Male,  Female  and  Mixed  Voices 
(Written  in  Parts) 
With  Organ  ad  libitum. 
Joos,  O.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Ann ;  for  3  mixed  voices. 
Haller,  M.,  op.  13c.     Missa  Sexta;  for  3  male  voices,  arr.  by  R.  Felini. 
Hamma,  Fr.     Missa  "Maria  Clara;"  for  4  mixed  voices. 
Hamma,  Fr.,  op.  8.     Missa  "Sursum  Corda;"  for  4  male  voices. 

'Desclee,  Lefebvre  &  Cie. 

2  See  Volume  II,  No.  1,  p.  42. 
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Ham  ma,  Fr.,  op.  10.    Missa  in  hon.  St.  Theresia ;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Hohnerlein,  M.,  op.  21.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Ann;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Hohnerlein,  M.,  op.  24.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Cecilia;  for  4  male  voices. 

Hohnerlein,  M.,  op.  35.     Missa  "Ave,  verum  corpus;"  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Kaim,  A.     Missa  in  hon.  St.  Caecilia;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Koenen,  Fr.,  op.  56.    Missa  Jubilaei ;  for  4  male  voices. 

Leitner,  C.  A.    Easy  Mass  No.  1 ;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Leitner,  C.  A.    Easy  Mass  No.  2;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Leitner,  C.  A.     Easy  Mass  No.  3 ;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Lipp,  A.,  op.  46.    Missa  in  hon.  Ss.  Angelorum  Custodum;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Lipp,  A.,  op.  61.     Missa  in  honor  St.  Elizabethan;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Mitterer,  I.,  op.  41.    Missa  de  S.  Miartyribus ;  for  4  male  voices. 

Palestrina,  G.  P.  da,     Missa  Brevis;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Piel,  P.,  op.  89.     Missa  in  hon.  St.  Severi ;  for  4  male  voices. 

Piel,  P.,  op.  103.    Missa  in  hon.  St.  Jacobi ;  for  4  male  voices. 

Piel,  P.,  op.  112.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius;    for  3  female  voices. 

Singenberger,  J.    Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Stanislaus ;  for  3  male  voices. 

Singenberger,  J.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph ;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Stein,  J.,  op.  4.     Mass  in  F;  for  4  male  voices. 

Wiltberger,  A.,  op.  4.     Missa  brevis  in  hon.  Ss.  Ang.  Cust. ;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Wiltberger,  A.,  op.  6.    Missa  in  hon.  Ss.  Cordis  Jesu;  for  4  male  voices. 

Wiltberger,  H.,  op.  9.     Missa  in  hon.  St.  Caecilia;  for  3  male  or  female  voices. 

Offertories,  Motets,  Chants,  Etc.,  for  the  Lenten  Season. 

For  Female  Voices. 
Auer,  J.,  op.  44.     Stabat  Mater:  for  4  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 
Err,  C.     Miserere ;  for  3  voices. 
Piel,  P.,  op.  96.     The  Lamentations  for  Holy  Week;  for  3  and  4  voices. 

For  Male  Voices. 
Ahle,  J.  N.     Benedictus  and  Miserere ;  for  4  voices. 
Cornell,  J.  H.     Three  Lamentations ;  for  4  voices. 
Ett,  C.     Choruses  from  the  Passion ;  for  4  voices. 

Gessner,  Ad.,  op.  9.     7  Cantus  diversi  de  Passione  Domini;   for  4  voices. 
Hammerel,  V.     Miserere;  for  4  voices. 
Haydn,  M.     Tenebrae  factae  sunt ;  for  4  voices. 

Modlmayer,  J.,  op.  II.     Offertories  for  the  Sundays  in  Lent  and  Advent;  for  4  voices. 
Oberhoffer,  H.     Crux  Ave ;  for  4  voices. 

Palestrina,  G.  P.  da.     First  Lamentation  for  Holy  Thursday;  for  4  voices. 
Palestrina,  G.  P.  da.     Second  Lamentation  for  Good  Friday ;  for  4  voices. 
Palestrina,  G.  P.  da.     Third  Lamentation  for  Holy  Saturday;  for  4  voices. 
Piel,  P.,  op.  96.     The  Lamentations  for  Holy  Week;  for  3  and  4    voices 
Schubiger,  P.  A.     O  Domine  Deus ;  for  4  voices. 
Spoth,  E.     Miserere  ;  for  4  voices. 
Stehle,  J.  G.  E.,  op.  42.     Three  Lamentations ;  for  4  voices. 

For  Mixed  Voices. 
Allegri,  G.    Miserere;  for  2  Sopranos,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass. 
Baeuerle,  H.,  op.  23.     Ecce  Homo!     Seven  Chants  for  4  voices. 
Bischoff,  J.  C.     Improperia;  for  4  voices. 

Breitenbach,  J.  C,  op.   13a.     Seven  German  Hymns  suited  for  lenten  services;  for  4 
voices. 

Ebner,  L.,  op.  9.     Miserere ;  for  4  voices. 

Ebner,  L.,  op.  43.     Motets,  etc.,  for  Holy  Week ;  for  4  and  5  voices. 

Ett,  C.     Choruses  from  the  Passion ;  for  4  voices. 
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Gregorian.     Pange  lingua;  Vexilla  Regis  and  Litany  of  All  Saints;  unison. 

Gruber,  J.     Offertories  for  the  Sundays  in  Lent ;  for  4  voices. 

Guidetti.     Benedictus  (Canticle)  ;  for  4  voices. 

Haller,  M.,  op.  52.  Responses  for  the  Matins  for  the  last  3  days  of  Holy  Week ;  for  4 
voices. 

Hamma,  B.     Three  Lamentations  for  Holy  Week;  for  4  voices. 

Jasper,  C.    Miserere ;  for  2  Altos,  Tenor  and  2  Basses. 

Koenen,  Fr.,  op.  42.  Responses  for  the  Matins  for  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday; 
for  4  voices. 

Lam mel,  A.     Miserere;  for  2  Altos,  Tenor  and  Bass. 

Leitner,  C.  A.     Liturgical  Chants  for  Holy  Week ;  for  4  voices. 

Mandl,  J.,  op.  19.     Easy  Chants  for  Holy  Week  with  liturgical  texts;  for  4  voices. 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  op.  59.     Various  Motets  for  use  in  Holy  Week;  for  4  and  5  voices. 

Pedrell.     Miserere;  for  4  voices. 

Picka,  Fr.,  op.  37.    Ten  Motets  for  Lent  and  Holy  Week;  for  4  voices. 

Rheineerger,  J.     Miserere;  for  4  voices  with  organ  ace.  ad  lib. 

Rheinberger,  J.,  op.  138.     Stabat  Mater ;  for  4  voices  with  ace.  of  organ  or  strings. 

Tresch,  J.  B.     Benedictus   (Canticle)  ;  for  4  voices. 

Viadana.     Miserere ;  for  4  voices. 

Vittoria,  T.  L.  da.     Popule  Meus;  for  4  voices. 

Witt,  F.  X.     Improperium;  for  4  voices. 

Witt,  F.  X.,  op.  21a.     Three  Lamentations  for  4  and  5  voices. 

Collections  containing  amongst  others  suitable  Graduals,  Offertories  and 
Motets  for  the  Lenten  Season. 

Chants  and  Motets  for  Lent  and  Holy  Week  ;  unison,  and  4  part  male  and  mixed 
choruses. 

Edenhofer,  A.  Fifty  Offertories  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year;  unison  with  organ  ac- 
companiment. 

Goller,  V.,  op.  22.     Offertories  for  the  Principal  Feasts. 

Vol.  II,  for  4  mixed  voices  with  and  without  organ  accompaniment. 

Gruber,  J.,  op.  95.     Offertories  for  the  Principal  Feasts. 

Vol.  II,  for  4  mixed  voices  with  and  without  accompaniment. 

Gubing,  J.  The  Principal  Offertories  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Year;  for  4  mixed  voices, 
with  and  without  accompaniment. 

Kothe,  B.     Musica  Sacra.     A  Collection  of  Offertories  and  Motets  for  4  male  voices. 

Leitner,  C.  A.     Collection  of  Graduals ;  Vol.  I,  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Leitner,  C.  A.     Collection  of  Offertories ;  Vol.  I,  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Mayer,  M.     Collection  of  Offertories  for  the  Eccl.  Year;  Vol.  I,  for  1,  2  or  3  voices. 

Mayer,  M.  "Der  Landkirchen-Chor"  containing  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  for  the  Sun- 
days during  Lent,  Chants  required  during  Holy  Week,  etc.,  in  a  simplified  setting  for  unison 
singing,  without  ace. 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  op.  128.     Collection  of  Offertories;  Vol.  VII,  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Tozer,  A.  Edmonds.  The  Proper  of  the  Mass  for  Sundays  and  Holidays,  set  to  simple 
music,  for  4  mixed  voices ;  Vol.  I,  Proprium  de  Tempore. 

Chant  Books  for  Holy  Week. 

Officium  Majoris  Hebdomadae.     Gregorian  notation  (Solesmes  version). 
Officium  Majoris  Hebdomadae.     Gregorian  notation   (Medicea  version). 
Psalmi  in  notis  pro  Officiis  Hebdomadae.     Modern  notation  (Solesmes  version). 
Psalmi  Officiorum  Hebdomadae  Sanctae.     Gregorian  notation  (Medicea  version). 
Psalmi  Officiorum  Hebdomadae  Sanctae.     Modern  notation   (Medicea  version). 

Norman   Holly. 


QHjromrl?   an&   (Comment. 


We  notice  with  very  great  pleasure  the  kindly  words  concerning  Church 
Music  appearing  in  the  Southern  Messenger,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  its 
issue  of  November  29th,  1906.  We  thank  our  contemporary  very  heartily  for 
this  mark  of  esteem. 

*         *         * 

Other  encouraging  notes  are  sounded  by: 

The  Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  (Dec.  8th) 
The  Buffalo  Sunday  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Dec.  2) 
The  Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore,  Md.   (Dec.   15) 
The  Sacred  Heart  Reziew,  Boston,  Mass.   (Dec.  15) 
Our  hearty  thanks  are  hereby  expressed  for  their  kind  words.     We  hope  to 
make  ourselves  worthy  thereof  and  always  to  deserve  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  all. 


The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  has  been  publishing,  in  the  last  three 
of  its  numbers,  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of  "A  Story  of  Sixes  and 
Sevens"  which  strikes  us  as  eminently  practical  and  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  the  cause  of  church  music.  It  relates,  in  a  free  narrative  style, 
the  trials  of  a  parish  priest  regarding  his  choir,  and  the  ingenious  suggestions 
of  a  brother  priest  towards  overcoming  these  difficulties.  The  articles  are  capi- 
tally written  and  have  a  distinct  literary  as  well  as  a  practical  value.  Throughout 
the  racy  narrative,  there  runs  a  vein  of  truly  good  wit  and  humor.  We  trust  that 
the  series  will  be  continued  and  feel  sure  that  many  a  perplexed  pastor  and  choir- 
master will  derive  benefit  from  it. 


The  subject  of  repetitions  of  text  comes  up,  ever  and  anon,  and  is  in  truth 
a  thorny  theme.  In  treating  of  it,  one  cannot  but  entertain  a  charitable  fear  of 
offending  certain  well  meaning  and  often  meritorious  composers  and  their  friends. 
Repetition  as  a  sin  of  excess,  is  certainly  less  heinous  than  omission  of  text ; 
to  say  nothing  of  inversion,  corruption  and  other  faults  commonly  met  with 
in  the  most  popular  church  compositions  of  the  day. 

There  are,  indeeed,  certain  conditions  under  which  repetition  is  not  only 
permissible  but  necessary.  We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  symbolic  repetitions 
of  the  Kyrie  eleison,  the  Sanctus,  etc. 

In  contrapuntal  entries  of  voices,  it  is  and  has  been  the  constant  and  ap- 
proved practice  of  composers  to  repeat  all  the  words  which  belong  to  the 
subject  and  countersubject.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  fault  of  composition  to  fail 
in  this  respect.  The  ear  expects  such  repetition  as  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
first  statement  of  the  theme. 
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The  most  objectionable  repetitions  are  those  which  have  no  better  purpose 
than  to  fill  out  a  two-  or  four-bar  mould.  The  four-bar  mould  is  derived  directly 
from  the  song  and  the  dance,  and  is  hardly  worthy  to  appear  in  the  higher  forms 
of  composition,  especially  when  treating  prose  texts.  If,  however,  the  co/n- 
poser  finds  himself  compelled  to  use  the  four-bar  mould,  the  simplest  shift 
is  to  stretch  the  words  melodically  over  the  four  bars,  without  repeating  them. 

We  have  noticed  quite  recently,  a  number  of  instances  of  perfectly  useless 
and  unmeaning  repetition.  To  make  pretty  musical  phrases  at  the  expense 
of  the  sacred  text  is  surely  not  a  thing  to  be  admired ;  for,  in  almost  every 
case,  it  means  that  the  composer  lacks  religious  inspiration  and  knowledge 
of  the  methods  in  use  among  classical  writers. 

True,  in  many  instances,  it  is  simply  to  be  set  down  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day  and  to  the  dependence  of  the  unfortunate  musician  upon  conformity  to 
that  fashion  for  his  daily  bread.  We  may  well  condone  the  liturgical  sins  of 
a  Mozart  or  a  Haydn.  Personally,  they  were  in  no  wise  to  blame ;  the  fault 
lay  rather  with  their  selfish  patrons.  The  Bishop  of  Salzburg  was  not  a  man 
whom  Mozart  could  safely  defy.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  choosing,  with  any 
sense  of  preference,  the  compositions  of  the  offending  "repeaters". 

*       *       *       * 

We  notice  with  regret  the  tone  of  Mr.  J.  Otten's  review  of  Monsignor 
Nekes'  Organ  Accompaniments  to  the  Vatican  Kyriale,  in  the  Catholic  Fortnightly 
Review  for  November  15th.  We  will  not  quarrel  here  with  those  who  hold  that 
chromatic  harmonies  are  desirable  in  the  accompaniment  of  plain  song ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  beside  the  truth  to  suppose  that  the  Very  Reverend  and  genial  master 
of  Aachen  intended  his  work  to  be  taken  as  a  protest  against  those  who  differ 
from  him  concerning  this  open  question.  Even  supposing  Mgr.  Nekes  to  be 
very  strongly  opposed  to  the  upholders  of  the  Solesmes  theory  of  rhythm, 
we  never  should  expect  him  to  speak  of  their  works  as  "barbaric  vagaries  under 
the  form  of  chant  accompaniment,  which  some  'musicologues  qui  ne  sont  pas 
musiciens'  have  invented  and  are  endeavoring  to  palm  off  on  an  innocent  public." 
We  feel  it  our  duty  to  protest  strongly  against  such  language  on  Mr.  Otten's 
part,  as  uncritical  and    misleading. 

We  print  elsewhere  a  number  of  model  programs  forwarded  to  us  by  vari- 
ous organists  and  choirmasters.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  give 
publicity  to  such  loyal  and  intelligent  efforts  towards  the  realization  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Holy  Father.  We  would  make  special  mention  of  the  program 
sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Stein,  performed  on  October  17th,  1906,  at  the 
convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Highlands,  Newport,  Kentucky.  That  a  choir 
of  young  girls  should  succeed  in  carrying  out  such  a  program  of  work,  proves 
conclusively  enough  that  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Amongst  the  prizes  awarded  to  composers  by  the  Milan  Musical  Congress, 
we  notice  with  especial  pleasure  the  Gold  Medal  won  by  Dr.  Chevalier  Giuseppe 
Ferrata,  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  "for  all  his  compositions."     This  rubric  would  include 
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his  two  Masses,  Op.  15,  for  four  mixed  voices,  and  Op.  18,  for  two  male  voices, 
which,  for  their  liturgical  form  and  religious  spirit,  we  greatly  esteem.  That  he 
should  have  won  this  medal  merely  on  the  merits  of  his  compositions,  without 
going  personally  to  Milan  to  boulster  up  his  cause,  makes  Dr.  Ferrata's  success 
a  most  honorable  and  gratifying  one. 

*  *         * 

We  hear  from  a  correspondent,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Booth,  formerly  choirmaster 
of  St.  Joseph's,  Liverpool,  is  about  to  settle  in  this  country.  We  extend  to  this 
most  able  trainer  of  boys'  voices  the  heartiest  welcome. 

*  *         * 

A  truly  ideal  monastic  choir  is  that  of  the  abbey  church  of  Conception,  Mo. 
They  sing  the  Gregorian  Chant  exclusively.  On  the  highest  feasts,  four  priests 
in  copes  give  out  the  chant ;  they  are  assisted  in  the  Proper  of  the  Mass,  by  the 
"Schola  Cantorum,"  and  answered  by  the  whole  choir.  The  monastic  choir  is  in 
front  of  the  High  Altar,  affording  room  for  seventy  singers.  High  Mass  is 
celebrated  every  day  at  eight  o'clock  and  Vespers  are  sung  at  four.  In  the  "Old 
Country,"  such  a  monastery  would  speedily  become  a  shrine  for  pilgrimage, 
which  would  nourish  the  faith  and  comfort  the  sorrows  of  many  souls.  American 
Catholics  who  can  afford  holidays  abroad  would  do  well  to  make  the  journey  to 
this  haven  of  liturgical  life,  that  they  may  taste  and  see  what  treasures  the 
Church  has  in  store  for  those  who  would  worship  God  aright. 
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Program  of  music  rendered  at  the  Convent  of  Good  Shepherd,  Highlands, 
Newport,  Ky.,  on  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  of  Mother  Mary  of 
St.  John  Baptist  Jackson,  Oct.  17,  1906. 

Ecce  Sacerdos,  2  female  voices L.  Bonvin 

Introit,    "Cognovi"     Chant 

Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  Bcnedictus  and  Agnus  Dei,  from  St.  Benedict's  Mass, 

for  3  female  voices   /.  Modlmayr 

Gradual,  "Diffusa  est"   Chant 

Offertory,   "Diffusa   est"    Chant 

Communio,    "Dilexisti"    Chant 

Oremus  pro  Pontifice,  2  female  voices /.  Mohr 

Te   Dettm    Chant 

Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by  His  Lordship  Rt.  Rev.  C.  P.  Maes,  D.D. 

He  likewise  delivered  a  short  address  after  the  Mass  and  then  read  the  Greet- 
ings of  the  Holy  Father.  The  Chant  was  rendered  by  the  Choir  Nuns.  The  2  &  3 
part  music  by  a  select  choir  of  children  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Class  who  for  the 
past  two  years  have  faithfully  observed  the  prescriptions  of  the  motu  proprio  and 

the  COVINGTON  DIOCESAN  CATALOGUE!    . 

His  Grace  publicly  expressed  his  gratification. 
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Solemn  Benediction  in  the  Afternoon. 

Ave  Verum,  3  female  voices Ign.  Mitterer 

O  Deus  Ego  Amo  Te,  2  female  voices P.  Piel 

Tantum  Ergo,  3  female  voices Ign.  Mitterer 

Laudate  Dominum,  4  female  voices H.   Tappert 

In  addition  to  this  these  same  children  are  regularly  singing  the  compositions  of 
Ravanello,  Piel,  Tappert,  Mitterer,  Stein,  Stehle,  Gubing,  Bonvin,  Witt  and  others. 


Christmas    Programs. 

The  Christmas  music  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  New  York,  consisted  chiefly 
of  one  of  Mr.  Gaston  M.  Dethier's  harmonized  Gregorian  Masses,  sung  by 
men  and  boys.  It  is  a  very  effective  composition,  containing  the  spirited,  freely 
flowing  melody  of  the  Gregorian,  with  the  fulness  and  variety  of  the  occasional 
harmonies.  Mr.  Dethier  played,  besides  his  Christmas  Prelude  and  his  Variations 
on  an  Ancient  Christmas  Carol,  two  very  interesting  improvisations  on  French 
Noels,  by  Mr.  Clement  Lippacher. 

*         *         * 

All  Saints'  Church. 
Madison  Avenue  and  129th  St New  York 

High  Mass  (5  a.  m.) 

Proper  of   the  Mass Gregorian 

Missa  de  Angelis,  Vatican  version Gregorian 

Offertory,  "Ad est e  Fideles." 

Recessional,  "The  Snozu  Lay  on  the  Ground." 

Sanctuary  choir  of  boys.     Gallery  choir  of  men. 

Solemn  High  Mass  (ii  a.  m.) 

Processional,  "Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo." 

Proper  of   the  Mass Gregorian 

Kyrie,  from  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Remi Th.  Dubois      • 

Gloria,  from  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Remi Th.  Dubois 

Credo,  from  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Remi Th.  Dubois 

Offertory,  "Adeste  Fideles"   V .  Novello 

Sanctus    E.   Silas 

Benedictus  from  St.  Cecilia  Mass Ch.  Gounod 

Agnus  Dei  Th.  Dubois 

Recessional,  "The  Snow  Lay  on  the  Ground." 

Sanctuary  choir  of  boys.     Gallery  choir  of  men  and  women. 

Organ  Selections. 

"Christmas"    Gaston  M.   Dethier 

"Berceuse"   F.  S.  Palmer 

"Pastorale"    A.    Guilmant 

"Toccata"   Th.   Dubois 

Organ  Symphony,  No.  5 CM.   Widor 

Dr.  Franklin  S.  Palmer,  Organist  and  Director. 
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St.  James'  Pro-Cathedral,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Solemn  High  Mass. 

The  Proper  of  the  Day   Gregorian 

Kyrie,  from  Mass  op.  30  Bruno  Oscar  Klein 

Gloria,   from  Mass   op.   29    M.   Brosig 

Credo    M.    Brosig 

Sanctus    M.   Brosig 

Benedictus    M.   Brosig 

Agnus   Dei    M.    Brosig 

Adeste  Fidclcs   V.  Novello 

The  choir  consists  of  60  boys  and  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  organist,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Nugent. 


St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Solemn  High  Mass. 
Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei,  taken  from  Mass 

in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  4.  Edmonds  Tozer  1 

Adeste  Fideles    V.  Novello 

The  proper  of  the  Mass  was  sung  by  a  chancel  choir  of  boys.  The  ordinary  of  the 
Mass  was  rendered  by  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices,  with  accompaniment  of  strings,  under 
the  direction  of  the  organist,   Mr.  W.   F.   Hattersley. 


®tjr  GDratnrifl. 


THE    CHILDREN'S    CRUSADE. 

"The  Children's  Crusade"  by  Gabriel  Pierne,  was  the  work  presented  Tues- 
day, Dec.  4,  by  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Damrosch. 

The  Oratorio  Society  is  now  in  its  34th  season,  and  during  its  existence,  it 
has  given  many  memorable  performances  of  great  works.  Its  annual  perform- 
ance of  Handel's  "The  Messiah"'  at  Christmas-time  is  one  of  the  year's  events. 

The  other  programs  of  the  season  are  usually  devoted  to  novelties,  and  under 
this  head  comes  Pierne's  "The  Children's  Crusade."  Only  two  other  cities 
(Paris  and  Augsburg)  have  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 

Its  author,  Henri  Constant  Gabriel  Pierne,  was  born  at  Metz,  August  16, 
1863.  He  studied  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  was  fortunate  in  having 
had  for  his  teachers  Marmontel,  Franck  and  Massenet.  He  won  several  prizes 
including  the  following  first  prizes;  piano.  1879;  organ,  1882;  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  1881  ;  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1882. 

Among  his  most  important  works  are :  A  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano ;  a 
Piano  Concerto ;  a  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  and  the  music 
for  several  Pantomimes,  Lvric  Comedies  and  Mimodramas. 
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His  musical  legend  "The  Children's  Crusade"  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  the  Paris  competition  1900 — '03,  and  it  was  produced  in  Paris,  in  January, 
1905,  under  the  direction  of  Edouard  Colonne. 

This  work  has  made  a  remarkable  impression  and  musicians  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  have  recognized  and  appreciated  its  merits. 

It  was  produced  in  Augsburg  last  spring:  Boston  is  to  hear  it  this  season, 
and  New  York  has  had  two  performances  of  it.  The  favor  it  won  at  its  first 
presentation  by  the  Oratario  Society,  Dec.  4,  was  so  pronounced  that  a  request 
for  its  repetition  was  granted  and  at  a  special  matinee,  Dec.  22,  it  was  sung  again, 
and  with  gratifying  success. 

The  subject  of  the  work  is  taken  from  Marcel  Schwab's  much  admired  nar- 
rative of  the  attempt  in  the  13th  Century  of  twenty  thousand  children  to  wrest 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels. 

The  beautiful  faith,  the  serenity,  the  courage  of  the  children,  the  pathos  of 
their  desire,  the  futility  of  their  efforts  are  all  described  in  the  text  with  direct 
simplicity,  and  in  the  music  with  comprehensive,  appreciative  sympathy. 

The  musical  forces  enlisted  in  a  production  of  "The  Children's  Crusade" 
are :  an  adult  mixed  chorus,  a  children's  chorus,  full  orchestra,  a  quartet  of 
women's  voices  and  five  solists  representing  Allain,  a  blind  boy  who  leads  the 
Crusade:  Allys,  who  is  Allain's  guide;  A  Mother;  the  Narrator;  and  An  Old 
Sailor. 

The  work  is  called  a  "musical  legend,"  and  in  its  form  it  is  free  in  style  and 
not  hampered  by  tradition. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  described  as  follows : 

Part  I. — "The  Flight."  It  is  the  year  12 12.  All  through  Germany  and 
Flanders  the  children  have  been  awakened  in  the  night  by  voices  commanding 
them  to  go  the  Holy  Land.  Vainly  do  their  parents  seek  to  deter  them ;  they 
break  open  doors,  and  escape  through  windows.  Little  Allys  leads  blind  Allain ;  to- 
gether they  join  the  band  of  crusaders. 

Part  II — "The  Highway."  The  troup  of  children  begin  their  march,  carry- 
ing staves  and  with  an  embroidered  cross  on  their  shoulders.  Allain  believes  that 
a  miracle  will  happen  and  that  he  will  see  Jesus. 

Part  III. — "The  Sea."  The  children  reach  the  sea  which  they  must  cross 
before  they  can  behold  Jerusalem.  They  shout  "Noel"  when  they  see  the  sea, 
and  pick  up  star  fishes  thinking  they  are  real  stars  fallen  from  heaven. 

Seven  ships  are  prepared,  and  the  children  embark. 

Part  IV. — "The  Saviour  in  the  Storm."  A  storm  disperses  the  ships ;  the 
sailors  despair;  all  join  in  a  prayer  to  save  the  children;  the  ships  sink  in  the 
darkness :  but  from  above  are  heard  the  words :  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,"  and  the  blind  Allain  sees  the  Saviour,  who  receives  the  souls  of  the 
Innocents. 

As  a  musical  work  it  is  full  of  interest  and  there  is  much  genuine  beauty 
and  originality  in  it. 

The  solos  are  not  of  the  stereotyped  "show  off"  solo  order,  but  rather  a 
declamatory  expression  of  the  text. 
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One  of  the  most  effective  passages  in  Part  I  is  that  sung  in  unison  by  Allain 
and  Allys  in  which  they  exclaim :  "There  in  those  fair  gardens  we'll  pluck  sweet 
flowers  for  Jesus."  The  Narrator's  solo  "The  Sea"  at  the  beginning  of  Part  III 
is  also  impressive,  and  quite  unusual  in  its  peculiarly  syncopated  rhythms. 

Another  solo  that  is  marked  by  simplicity  of  design  and  charm  of  expression, 
is  that  for  the  Sailor  in  Part  III,  in  which  he  tells  the  quaint  legend  of  the  star 
that  shone  at  Jesus'  birth  and  kept  watch  over  His  manger,  wept  tears  of  blood 
and  fire  and  then  fell  into  the  sea  dead  when  Christ  was  crucified. 

The  loveliest  parts  of  "The  Children's  Crusade"  are  given  to  the  children's 
chorus  and  to  the  orchestra.  Indeed  one  of  the  essential  beauties  of  the  work 
lies  in  just  this  concentration  of  so  many  of  the  beautiful  effects  in  the  parts  given 
to  the  children,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  innocence  and  unworldliness  which 
pervades  the  whole  composition. 

Exquisite  indeed  are  the  passages  in  Part  II  in  which  the  children's  chorus 
is  divided  into  two  choirs,  one  remaining  on  the  stage,  the  other  singing  from 
behind  the  scenes. 

Each  choir  sings  and  repeats,  "Children  three  were  we,  who  were  going  on 
our  way,  and  as  we  went  lo!  we  met  with  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus."  Duple  and 
triple  rhythms  alternate  constantly  throughout  this  section. 

The  parts  allotted  to  the  children  are  well  within  the  range  of  their  voices. 
Sometimes  the  music  is  in  unison,  sometimes  in  three  parts,  but  it  always  keeps 
the  legitimate  character  of  simplicity  regardless  of  whatever  elaborate  orches- 
tration the  score  offers,  and  although  the  difficulties  of  rhythm  and  intervals  are 
many. 

At  both  performances  of  "The  Children's  Crusade,"  the  singing  of  the 
children  (selected  from  the  schools  of  New  York)  was  delightful.  The  voices 
were  fresh  in  quality,  just  in  intonation  and  the  music  had  been  learned  accur- 
ately. 

The  instrumental  parts  of  the  work  contain  many  remarkable  tone  pictures, 
and  some  wonderfully  built-up  climaxes. 

M.  Pierne  understands  the  secrets  of  orchestration  and  he  paints  his  tone 
pictures  with  skill. 

The  soloists  were  Mme.  Lillian  Blauvelt,  Mrs.  Edith  Chapman  Gould, 
Miss  Marie  Stoddart,  Mr.  Frank  Ormsby  and  Mr.  Ericsson  Bushnell. 

M.  F.  McConnell. 

s(:  4:  $ 

In  connection  with  the  modern  Oratorio,  the  name  of  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi 
should  not  be  forgotten.  In  mere  number,  his  works  overtop  those  of  many 
older  men.  In  point  of  merit,  they  rank  very  high  among  modern  works  in  this 
field,  and  contain  not  a  few  gems  of  imperishable  worth.  The  distinguished 
director  of  Beaver  College  and  Musical  Institute,  at  Beaver,  Pa.,  Dr.  Chev.  G. 
Ferrata,  speaking  of  the  genial  young  priest-musician,  says : 

"It  is  inexplicable  to  me  that,  in  America,  where  so  much  interest  is  daily  shown  in 
every  thing  that  is  best  in  musical  art,  and  where  we  have  such  a  galaxy  of  splendid  artists, 
both  singers  and  instrumentalists,  the  works  of  Perosi  should  be  so  little  known.  And  yet, 
this  young  composer  is  a  man  of  genius:  in  fact,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  musical  firm- 
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ament,  and  his  oratorios  are  real  masterpieces  of  that  style  of  composition  and  have  enjoyed 
in  Europe  a  great  measure  of  success.  I  venture  to  say  that  they  would  repay  richly  for  the 
trouble  of  study  and  production,  by  even  the  best  of  our  American  Choral  Societies.  Many 
persons  imagine  that  Perosi  is  simply  a  writer  of  church  music  in  the  severer  style ;  and  in- 
deed, as  Master  of  the  Sixtine  Choir,  he  has  composed  a  good  number  of  pieces  in  that  style. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that,  in  his  oratorios  he  goes  no  further  than  Palestrina  in  the  matter 
of  harmonic  invention.  A  cursory  study  of  the  score  of  his  Moses  will  suffice  to  convince  the 
critic  that  Perosi  is  quite  abreast  of  modern  progress ;  that  few  musical  works  are  richer  in 
original  harmonic  modulations  than  this  one ;  and  that  his  orchestral  coloring  is  not  unworthy 
even  of  Berlioz  or  Wagner.  Perosi.  like  all  men  of  genius,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  un- 
affected in  his  manners.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  play  through  the  score  of  his 
Moses  on  the  pianoforte.  He  opened  the  orchestral  score  before  him  and  played  it  with 
astonishing  ease  and  delightful  grace.  This  was  no  mean  feat  when  we  consider  the  difficulty 
of  reducing  a  complicated  plexus  of  parts  to  the  capacity  of  two  hands.  My  admiration  was 
shared  on  this  occasion  by  my  friend,  Dr.  J.  L.  Browne,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  With  the  exception 
of  the  great  Liszt,  I  have  never  heard  a  more  remarkable  reader  nor  a  more  authoritative  in- 
terpreter than  Perosi.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  composer  who  has  a  new  and  significant  message 
to  deliver.  And  our  American  Choral  Societies  would  do  well  neither  to  leave  to  a  future 
generation  the  honor  of  recognizing  his  genius,  nor  to  forego  the  artistic  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  the  production  of  his  masterpieces. 

*  *  * 

On  the  13th  of  December,  the  Musical  Art  Society  of  New  York,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  gave  an  admirable  program  of  vocal  music 
ancient  and'modern.    The  program1  was  as  follows : 

Part  I. 

Ave  Regina   (Motet   for  Eight-Part   Double  Chorus) Palestrina 

Kyrie   (For  Sixteen-Part  Quadruple  Chorus) Benevoli 

Old  French  Christmas  Songs Harmonized  by  Gcvaert 

Lauda  alia  Vergine  Maria   (For  Women's  Voices)   Verdi 

Contest  Thou,  Light  of  Gladness  (Six-Part  Chorus) Herzogenberg 

Part  II. 
Sonata  in  F -Minor  (Arranged  for  Solo  Violin,  String  Orchestra,  Harp  and 

Organ,  after  Zellner's  Harmonization,  by  David  Mannes) . .  .Pietro  Locatelli 

The  Dirge  of  Darthula   ( Six-Part  Chorus) Brahms 

■  O,  My  Love's  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose   Garrett 

Evening   Scene    Elgar 

Barcarole     (or    Eight-Part    Chorus    with    Accompaniment    of    Piano,    Four 

Hands)     MacDowell 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1893  and  has  given  two  concerts  each  year,  the 
program  in  each  case  presenting  the  best  masterpieces  of  the  Italian,  French, 
Netherlandish  and  German  schools  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, together  with  notable  examples  of  modern  composition.  Of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  artists  forming  the  choral  body,  nearly  all  have  been  or  are  distinguished 
professional  singers.  The  Society  has  for  its  patrons  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie 
(vice-president),  and  many  wealthy  music-lovers.    This  fine  organization  owes  its 

'This  program  was  repeated,  on  the  following  Saturday,  at  the  Second  Symphony 
Concert  for  Young  People.  On  this  occasion,  the  Violin  Sonata  was  replaced  by  Dr. 
Damrosch's  fine  harmonization  of  the  famous  old  German  carol  "Stille  Nach't,"  which, 
by  the  way,  was  given  as  surprise  number,  at  the  opening  of  the  Society's  own  concert, 
and  admirably  sung. 
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existence  and  maintenance  entirely  to  the  energy  and  unerring  good  taste  of 
Mr.  Frank  Damrosch.  Its  magnificent  performances  have  revealed  all  the 
beauties  of  the  vocal  art  of  the  old  masters,  which,  like  wine  appear  to  grow 
mellow  with  age.  The  polyphony  of  Palestrina,  like  the  painting  of  Raffaello  or 
Murillo,  is  imperishable  and  ever  new.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
appreciation  of  these  works  and  their  performance,  seems  to  be  possible  only  in 
non-catholic  circles ;  and  that  the  Church  for  which  they  were  written  and  the 
spirit  of  whose  sacred  liturgy  they  exhale  so  strongly,  should  find  itself  deprived, 
for  obvious  reasons,  of  these  heavenly  harmonies.  There  was  a  time  when,  in  every 
metropolitan  cathedral  (and  even  in  many  of  the  provincial  ones)  large  choirs  of 
singers  were  maintained  for  the  daily,  or  at  least  weekly  performance  of  Masses 
and  Motets  such  as  we  have  heard  at  the  concerts  of  the  New  York  Musical  Art 
Society ;  and  that  straight  down  to  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  the  rise  of  the  Italian  Opera  which  eventually 
drove  this  truly  religious  music  from  our  churches.  The  identification  of  the 
choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  with  the  court  entertainments  under  Louis  XIV  and 
many  other  monarchs,  was  sufficient  guarantee  of  such  a  result. 

We  should  like,  did  space  permit,  to  enter  here  upon  a  detailed  criticism  of 
the  concert  under  notice.  We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  expression 
of  the  hope  that  our  reverend  pastors  and  our  choirmasters  and  singers  will  en- 
deavor, in  the  near  future,  to  turn  their  attention  at  least  to  the  simpler  forms  of 
polyphonic  vocal  art  and  begin  to  make  use  of  these  best  treasures  of  our  musical 
Christian  heritage.  Meanwhile,  our  Catholic  composers,  inspired  by  the  music  of 
the  Church,  rather  than  by  that  of  the  Stage  or  of  the  Chamber,  will  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  human  voice  and  the  legitimate  use  thereof  in  the  house  of  God  and 
will  give  us  fresh  canticles  of  praise  worthy  of  the  Most  High. 


We  notice  with  pleasure  the  work  being  done  by  the  Catholic  Dramatic 
Oratario  Society  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Selma  Kronold.  We  understand 
that  the  Society  will  produce  Gounod's  "Redemption"  in  March.  Meanwhile, 
beside  the  regular  rehearsals,  the  Society  has  formed  a  special  free  class  for 
vocal  culture ;  thus  securing  for  itself  the  future  service  of  high-class  choristers. 
This  plan  of  action  is  most  wise,  and  is  generally  neglected  by  choral  societies. 
In  this  respect  they  are  following  the  example  set  with  such  splendid  results  by 
the  Orfeo  Catala"  of  Barcelona  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at 
some  future  time. 

We  referred,  in  our  last  issue,  to  the  coming  performance  of  Dvorak's 
"St.  Ludmilla,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Bath  Glasson,  organist  and  choir- 
master of  St.  Ann's  R.  C.  Church,  Brooklyn.  The  promise  of  the  announcement 
has  been  fully  realized  by  the  success  of  the  event.  The  performance,  which  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Choral  Society,  was  an  excellent  one. 
The  soloists,  Mrs.  Coulthard-Xeuss,  Miss  Campbell-Hussey,  Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr. 
Daniel,  sang  splendidly.     Mr.  William  C.  Carl  was  at  the  organ  and  played  with 
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his  usual  perfect  accuracy.  Mr.  Cheshire  played  the  important  harp  part.  The 
chorus  gave  every  evidence  of  careful  study  and  musical  intelligence.  Their  in- 
tonation was  perfect,  especially  in  the  trying  unaccompanied  number  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  part  of  the  oratorio.  Mr.  Glasson  proved  himself  a  scholarly 
interpreter  of  the  score ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  was  of  uncommonly  good  make- 
up (many  of  the  members  were  formerly  with  the  late  Anton  Seidl)  responded 
most  effectively  to  the  direction,  giving  a  truly  vivid  coloring  to  the  motifs  repre- 
senting the  Cross,  Ludmilla,  Ivan  and  Christ.  The  oratorio  is  divided  into 
three  parts  the  first  symbolizing  Life,  the  second  Faith  and  the  third  Christ. 
The  main  facts  of  the  life  of  St.  Ludmilla  are  touchingly  brought  out;  and  the 
whole  work  is  imbued  with  the  deepest  religious  feeling  and  expressed  with  great 
dramatic  force.  The  orchestra  plays  a  most  important  part.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Society  is  to  be  placed  on  a  permanent  footing. 


PubltrattotiB   EmnurfL 


Springer,  Max.     Die  Kunst  der  Choralbegleitung  (The  Art  of  Accompanying 
Plain  Chant1).     (H.  Pawelek,  Regensburg).     280  pages. 

We  hail  in  Max  Springer's  (Organist  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  Emaus  in 
Prague,  Bohemia), "Art  of  Accompanying  Plain  Chant"  a  work  of  rare  ability,  and 
one   that  will  be  gratefully  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  the  Sacred  Chant. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  the  "Introduction"  of  the  work  has  been  fully 
reproduced.  On  perusing  it  the  reader  will  at  once  receive  the  impression  that 
a  genial  master  speaks  to  him.  Max  Springer  has  not  only  rare  abilities,  he  has 
had  also  rare  opportunities  for  gaining  an  insight  into  Gregorian  melody.  Day  by 
day  he  heard  the  ancient  chant  in  its  various  forms  interpreted  by  the  "master- 
singers"  of  the  Abbey.  Under  the  able  guidance  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Benedict  he 
has  learned  also  to  develop  harmonies,  the  characteristics  of  which  originate  in 
the  melody. 

Although  eminently  qualified  by  talent  and  serious  study,  by  practical  expe- 
rience and  more  than  ordinary  composer's  vein  (as  his  op.  I,  2,  3  testify)  he 
still  confesses  that  the  work  was  undertaken  merely  in  response  to  the  many  urgent 
requests  of  chant-lovers.  We  observe  in  the  entire  manual  a  truly  artistic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  and  thus  find  the  title  of  the  book  fully  justified.  The  author 
clearly  puts  before  us  the  dignified  position  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Catholic 
Organist,  the  dignity  of  the  instrument  and  the  only  proper  style  of  playing  it  in 
connection  with  divine  service. 

The  organist  must  be  able  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  the  singer ;  he 
must  understand  every  melody  before  attempting  to  harmonize  it ;  therefore  in 

'The  readers  and  friends  of  Church  Music  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  Messrs.  J. 
Fischer  &  Bro.  have  secured  the  right  of  translation  and  that  Springer's  work  will  appear  in 
serial  form  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine. 
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Part  I  (p.  9-19)  the  author  treats  of  the  elements  of  plain  chant.  In  Part  II 
(/>.  19-160)  we  are  instructed  how  to  select  suitable  chords  {A),  how  to  com- 
bine them  (B),  how  to  transpose  them  and  how  to  modulate  properly  (C).  In 
Part  III  we  are  introduced  in  a  practical  manner  to  the  field  of  actual  accompani- 
ment. The  Psalms  and  other  syllabic  chants  form  the  first  group,  which  is 
followed  by  the  more  ornate  melodies,  e.  g.,  Introits,  richer  examples  of  the 
Gloria,  Sanctus,  etc.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  the  melismatic  Chants,  e.  g., 
Alleluias,  Graduate,  etc. 

Benedictine  Fathers. 
Conception,  Mo. 

We  herewith  subjoin  a  letter  written  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dom  L.  Janssens, 
O.  S.  B.,  in  the  name  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  who  deigned  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
Max  Springer's  work. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Holy  Father  has  been  pleased  to  accept  the  dedica- 
tion of  your  work,  entitled:  "Die  Kunst  der  Choralbegleitung"  (/The  Art  of  Accompanying 
Plain  Chant").  Pius  X.  in  sending  you  his  blessing  is  pleased  to  observe  how  com- 
pletely you  have  entered  into  his  ideas  regarding  the   revival   of  Gregorian   Chant. 

Allow  me  to  add   my   felicitations   to   those   of  the   Sovereign   Pontiff. 

A  hasty  glance  into  your  beautiful  work  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
manual,  but  rather  a  solid  treatise   from  the   standpoint  both   of  science  and   art. 

I  gave  special  attention  to,  and  derived  particular  pleasure  from,  that  part  of  your 
work  which  treats  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Chant. 

Not  long  since  in  the  preface  of  Abbe  Moreau's  "Practical  Manual  of  Gregorian 
Chant"  I  wrote  as  follows :  The  accompaniment  must  correspond  exactly  to  the  Gregorian 
tonality,  a  tonality  which,  besides  its  general  character,  carries  a  peculiar  physiognomy  that 
varies  with  each  mode. — This  thought  I  find  developed  in  your  book  with  rare  competence 
of  judgment  and  delicacy  of  esthetic  perception. 

Let  me  also  add  my  approval  of  the  moderation  with  which  you  treat  the  Theory 
of   Gregorian   Rhythm   and   its   graphical   expression. 

You  have  happily  avoided  certain  unimportant  and  subtle  questions,  which  since 
they  are  often  arbitrary  and  sometimes  even  false,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  dangerous 
as  they  open  the  way  on  the  one  side  to  exaggeration  and  on  the  other  to  error,  either  of 
which  is  as  dangerous  as  the  other. 

I  have  the  best  hopes  that  your  excellent  work  may  be  translated  into  many  languages 
and  find  the  widest  circulation  in  those  countries  which  have  at  heart  the  revival  of 
liturgical  chant. 

Repeating  once  more  my  good  wishes  and  the  expression  of  my  sincerest  regard,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 
Dom  Lawrence  Janssens,  O.  S.  B., 
Rector  of  St.  Anselm's  College  at  Rome,  Member  of  the  Papal  Commmission  for  theEditio 
Vaticana. 

Rome,  Feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  1906. 

Commune   Sanctorum    conforme    Editioni    Yaticani   a   SS.    D.    X.    Pio    PP.X. 

evulgatae.    Editio  Schwann  G. 

The  Schwann  Edition  of  the  Commune  Sanctorum  (one  of  the  first  in  the 
field),  gives  an  absolutely  faithful  reproduction  of  the  Yatican  text.  The  print  is 
large  and  clear;  so  that  those  who  have  to  read  in  the  "dim  religious  light*'  of 
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some  choir-lofts  will  certainly  welcome  this  edition  as  decidedly  the  most  legible 
one  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  really  an  edition  de  luxe  put  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Ravanello  Oreste.  Op.  83.  Solemn  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Orestes,  for  three 
male  voices,  with  organ  accompaniment.  Score,  $0.80 ;  Voice  parts,  $0.75. 
J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 

A  very  beautiful  work,  combining  the  best  qualities  of  the  Italian,  German 
and  French  schools  of  composition.  It  is  severely  contrapuntal  and  yet  graceful 
and  pleasing.  The  Gloria  and  the  Credo  are  founded  on  a  theme  taken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Gloria  of  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  found  in  the  Vati- 
can Kyriale  (Mass  No.  IX.)  The  composer  shows  remarkable  skill  in  dealing 
with  this  theme.  The  diatonic  cadence  on  words  Miserere  nobis  in  the  Gloria, 
(p.  10.)  produces  a  surprising  and  most  charming  effect.  The  construction  of 
the  Christe  eleison  (p.  3.)  is  also  very  remarkable.  Each  one  of  the  three  voices 
sings  the  supplication  alone ;  then  enters  the  chorus,  pianissimo  and  without  ac- 
companiment, producing  the  effect  of  a  multitude  of  the  faithful  bent  in  prayer. 
The  spirit  of  piety  and  of  faith  breathes  throughout  the  composition.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Leo  Manzetti,  a  compatriot  of  the  composer.  This  fact 
leads  me  here  to  speak  of  the  modern  Italian  school  of  musical  composition.  A 
brilliant  constellation  of  composers  is  now  gracing  that  part  of  the  musical  firma- 
ment. The  name  of  Perosi  is,  of  course,  well  known,  but  it  is  less  noticed  out- 
side of  Italy  how  many  other  young  composers  there  are  in  that  land  of  song,  who 
are  really  alive  to  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  religious  music.  It  is 
well  that  attention  should  be  drawn  toward  such  men  as  the  gifted  composer 
whose  work  we  have  been  reviewing. 

Dom  Anselm  Deprez,  O.  S.  B. 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  141.  Mass  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  for  a  two- 
part  male  chorus  with  organ  accompaniment.  Score,  .60;  Voice  parts, 
.25.     J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 

Canon  Mitterer  is  hardly  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  composer  of 
church  music.  His  Mass  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary  gives  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  long  practice  and  ready  skill  of  the  composer.  It  is  admirably 
constructed,  full  of  life  and  movement  and  not  at  all  difficult.  The  only  criti- 
cism I  could  offer  would  be  with  reference  to  the  reverend  author's  treatment  of 
the  words  in  gloria  (p.  7).  Why  should  the  bass  here  overlap  the  tenor? 
One  of  the  voices  might  have  omitted  cum  Sancto  Spiritu;  but  then,  should  it 
not  wait  till  those  words  have  been  entirely  uttered  by  the  other  voice  ? 

Dom  Anselm  Deprez,  O.  S.  B. 

Mueller,  Ignace.  Select  Chants,  transcribed  from  the  Solesmes  choir-books, 
with  organ  accompaniment.     .25.     J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 

This  very  practical  collection  of  the  chants  most  commonly  sung  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  of  Our  Lady,  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  choirs.       The  harmonization  is  generally  good,  and,  what  is 
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more  important  in  most  circumstances,  quite  easy.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
distance  between  the  bass  and  tenor  is  wider  than  is  practicable  for  small  hands ; 
but,  of  course,  one  cannot  please  everybody  and  still  give  rich  harmonies.  We 
note  with  some  misgiving  the  use  of  the  chromatic  sharp  in  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Sub  tuum,  which  is  an  Antiphon  of  the  7th  Mode.  The  fifths  which  ap- 
pear between  the  extreme  parts  under. .  ."recolitur' .  .  .  (p.  6)  look  like  a  lack  of 
vigilance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mora  vocis  at  this  point.  Neither 
do  I  like  the  effect  of  a  chord  of  F  major  at  the  beginning  of  the  Salve  Regina, 
(p.  24).  Should  not  the  opening  chord  suggest  at  once  the  mode  of  the  piece? 
I  seem  to  hear  the  sixth  mode  at  this  point,  whereas,  in  reality,  we  are  in  the 
first  mode.  Aside,  however,  from  these  slight  imperfections,  we  find  naught  but 
what  is  admirable  in  this  little  book. 

Dom  Anselm  Deprez,  O.  S.  B. 

Kyriale  sive  Ordinarium  Missae.     Transcribed  into  modern  notation  by  Rev. 
Leo  Manzetti.     Paper,  .20.     Cloth,  .30.       J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Leo  Manzetti,  has  now  completed  and  published  an  edition  in 
modern  musical  notation,  of  the  "Kyriale"  (Vatican  version).  It  is  a  neatly 
bound  book  that  will  surpass  all  similar  publications  of  its  kind.  Fine  printing, 
slightly  tinted  cream  paper,  strong  cover,  etc. ;  all  these  qualities  render  it  a 
choice  volume  for  modern  choir  use. 

The  transcription  into  modern  musical  notation,  as  mentioned  above,  is  the 
work  of  Fr.  Manzetti,  the  able  organist  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio ;  while  the  author  follows  the  principles  of  Solesmes  interpretation,  he  does 
not  always  strictly  observe  the  rhythmical  signs  of  Desclee  &  Co.  Therefore, 
not  to  be  embarrassed  by  two  different  editions  and  interpretations,  it  is  advisable 
for  organists  who  use  Father  Manzetti's  organ  accompaniment  of  the  Kyriale,  to 
supply  themselves  also  with  this  vocal  part.  Fame  has  come  to  Rev.  Manzetti 
as  a  result  of  his  harmonizations  of  the  Requiem  and  the  Kyriale,  and  he  now 
ranks  amongst  the  foremost  accompanists  of  Gregorian  melodies.  As  his  reputa- 
tion in  matters  Gregorian  is  established,  his  name  is  an  assurance  of  musical  and 
Gregorian  orthodoxy.  We  read  in  the  reports  of  the  last  Plain  Chant  Summer 
School  (Solesmes  Monks),  at  Appuldurcombe  Abbey,  England:  "There  was  a 
unanimous  sentiment  of  praise  expressed  for  L.  Manzetti's  organ  accompaniment 
on  account  of  the  display  of  harmonic  science  and  the  exquisite  musical  treatment 
as  to  rhythm." 

A.  H. 

This  carefully  edited  transcription  seems  especially  well  calculated  to  over- 
come the  prejudices  of  those  who  cling  to  the  Gregorian  characters  as  the  only 
means  of  perfectly  expressing  the  liturgical  melodies. 

Dom  Anselm  Deprez,  O.  S.  B. 

Tabula  Notationis  Choralis.    L.  Schwann,  Diisseldorf,  and  J.  Fischer  &  Bro., 

New  York.     Size,  2.10x5.2. 

Under  this  title,  Messrs.  Schwann  have  given  us  a  remarkably  compact  and 
at  the  same  time  complete  summary  of  the  elements  of  Plainsong.     It  is  edited  by 
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Herr  CI.  Drinkwelder.  On  the  single  sheet  appear  five  double  lines,  consisting 
of  the  Gregorian  four-line  staff  coupled  to  the  modern  five-line  staff.  The  first 
line  explains  the  staff,  clefs,  notes,  modes  and  other  elementary  notions.  The 
Gregorian  notes  are  translated  into  modern  characters  on  the  modern  five-line 
staff.  The  names  of  the  notes  are  given  with  the  German  letters,  i.  e.,  A,  B,  H, 
c,  d,  etc.,  and  also  with  the  sol-fa  syllables.  The  second  line  shows  simple  groups 
of  two  and  three  notes  and  these  are,  of  course,  translated  into  modern  notation. 
The  third  line  exhibits  the  principal  compound  groups.  The  fourth  line  explains 
the  strophicus,  pressus,  quilisma,  etc.  The  last  line  gives  four  examples  of 
words  combined  with  notes  and  groups  of  notes,  showing  how  the  tonic  accent  is 
to  be  placed.  This  chart  will  certainly  be  found  useful  in  the  class-room  and  in 
the  work  of  initiating  choir-singers  to  the  "mysteries"  of  Gregorian  notation.  It 
is  convenient  in  form  and  is  mounted  on  linen. 

Griesbacher,  P.,  Op.  J2>-    Missa  de  Requiem  IV  vocibus  insequalibus  concinenda 
comitante  organo.     Score,  I. lb;  Voice-parts,  .40.  H.  Pawelek,  Regensburg. 

Griesbacher,  P.,  Op.  88.    Missa  in  hon.  S.  Ambrosii  duabus  vocibus  aequalibus 
concinenda  comitante  organo.     Score,  80;    Voice-parts,   .20. 

H.  Pawelek,  Regensburg. 

In  his  op.  73  the  author  has  composed  the  full  text  of  the  Mass  for  the  Dead 
in  four-part  setting  for  mixed  choir ;  of  the  Dies  Irae  he  has,  however,  given  only 
a  selection  of  stanzas.  In  the  composition  euphony  is  combined  with  the  ex- 
pression required  by  the  text,  and  moderate  (imitative  and  rhythmical)  counter- 
point with  homophony.  To  enhance  expressiveness  and  variety  of  sound,  the 
author  resorted  to  modern  harmonical  devices  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  intensify 
the  artistic  effect  without  infringing  in  the  least  upon  the  genuine  ecclesiastical 
character.  Beside  the  good  handling  of  the  text,  we  find  especially  the  fluent 
style  and  the  building  up  of  connected  complexes,  praiseworthy.  Taking  all  in  all, 
this  Requiem  is  one  of  the  best  that  have  come  to  my  notice  and  not  difficult 
withal. 

I  cannot,  however,  extend  the  same  praise  to  the  second  work  mentioned. 
Not  only  are  the  thoughts  of  the  two-voice  Mass  much  more  unpretentious,  but 
in  the  shaping  of  this  inferior  material  the  author  follows  rather  ordinary  routine 
methods.  In  several  places,  the  progressions  in  thirds  sound  anything  but  dis- 
tinguished. The  best  result  will  be  affected  if  the  Mass  is  sung  by  two  male  voices  ; 
it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  too  shrill  for  Soprano  and  Alto.  The  title-page 
also  mentions  the  possibility  of  an  execution  by  two  mixed  voices ;  this  seems  to 
be  an  oversight  of  the  printer. 

Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.  J. 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  67b.     Missa  Dominicalis  quinta  in  hon.   S.  Joseph  ad  IV 
voces  viriles  c.  organa  comparata.     Score,  65 ;  Voice-parts,  .30. 

H.   Pawelek,   Regensburg. 

In  the  course  of  time,  church  music,  especially  for  male  voices,  has  settled 
into  a  sterotyped  form  of  themes,  harmonies,  and  cadences.     This,  however,  is 
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easily  accounted  for  if  we  consider  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  the  male  chorus 
is  limited.  In  my  opinion,  Mitterer  has  not  succeeded,  in  his  opus  67b,  in  avoiding 
this  conventionality.  Still,  the  Mass  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  easy  and  sonorous. 
The  fact  that  the  melody  is  assigned  now  to  this,  now  to  that  voice,  prevents 
monotony  of  tone-color  and  exhaustion  of  the  voices.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  pauses,  separating  small  parts,  may  also  have  been  intended  to  serve  the  latter 
purpose ;  they  cause,  however,  a  certain  short-windedness  of  themes  and  a  stand- 
still in  the  onward  movement  which  would  have  been  better  avoided.  As  compo- 
sitions for  male  voices  are  in  greater  demand  now,  this  work  of  the  well  known 
author  especially  as  it  is  practically  arranged  and  mostly  homophonous,  will  do 
good  service. 

Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.  J. 

Ravanello,  Oreste.  Op.  33,  Nos.  1  &  2  published  separately,  each  containing  one 
Tantum  ergo  for  two  male  voices  with  organ  accompaniment.  Price  of  each 
Score,  .40;  Voice-parts,  .10.  M.  Capra,  Turix. 

Ravanello,  Oreste.  Op.  73.  Quatuor  faciles  hymni  de  S.S.  Eucharistiae  Sacra- 
mento ad  chorum  quatuor  vocum  inaequalium   (S.  A.  T.  &  B.)   Score,  1.10 
Voice-parts,  .30.  M.  Capra,  Turin- 

It  seems  that  Ravanello  has  passed  through  an  excellent  school :  all  his  compo- 
sitions, as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  notice,  testify  to  a  thoroughly  ecclesi- 
astical spirit,  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  traditional  style,  and  a  decided  skill. 
Among  all  the  modern  Italians  who  are  known  to  me  and  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  ecclesiastical  style,  Ravanello  stands  foremost.  He  inclines,  however, 
towards  a  too  broad  treatment  of  his  themes  and  an  organ-like,  somewhat  me- 
chanical progression  of  sequences.  But  of  this,  there  is  no  trace  found  in  op.  73 
Its  four  hymns  are  short,  flowing,  melodious,  and  not  difficult,  the  leading  of 
parts  is  good,  the  harmonies  noble,  the  distribution  of  the  text  scrupulously  cor- 
rect. I  wish  to  emphasize  the  last  remark  because  text  handling  is  ordinarily  a 
weak  point  with  Italian  ecclesiastical  composers.  All  in  all,  these  pieces  may 
heartily  be  recommended. 

The  two  Tantum  Ergo  Op.  33,  Nos.  I  and  2  for  two  male  voices  have  broader 
forms  but  less  substance. 

Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.  J. 

Canestrari,  D.,  Op.  3.  Missa  '"Miserere  nostri,  Domine"  ad  chorum  trium  vocum 
inaequalium,  organo  vel  harmonio  comitante.     Score,  1.30;  Voice-parts,  .30. 

M.  Capra,  Turin. 

The  Proper  of  the  Mass  for  Sundays  and  Holidays,  by  Dr.  A.  Edmonds 
Tozer.  Vol.  I  :  Proprium  de  Tempore.  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Tozer's  idea  of  setting  the  texts  of  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  to  simple 
part-music  in  the  form  of  the  falso-bordone,  is  an  excellent  one.  We  notice  with 
pleasure  the  perfectly  smooth  character  of  the  rhythm.  Weak  penultimates  are 
here  given  a  fair  chance  to  be  heard.  The  jerky  cadences  so  much  relished  in 
the  '6o's  find  no  place  here.    The  common  syllable  in  the  passages  in  free  rhythm 
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is  represented  by  the  eighth-note ;  albeit  occasionally,  the  accented  syllable  is 
treated  to  a  quarter  or  even  a  dotted  quarter,  doubtless  by  way  of  satisfying 
modern  taste.  The  psalm-tones  to  the  Introits  are  nearly  always  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  eighth.  For  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  we  are  given  a  sixth  tone  with  an 
anomalous  ending,  which  must  surely  be  a  slip  of  the  good  Doctor's  pen.  On  the 
fourth  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  we  find  the  eighth,psalm-tone  harmonized  with  a 
leading-note  in  the  final  cadence.  The  first  and  sixth  psalm-tones  are  nearly 
always  ornamented  with  a  dominant  seventh.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
psalm-tones  are  correctly  harmonized.  After  all,  in  a  work  of  this  character, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  multitude  and  is  intended  to  fill  the  widely  felt  want  of 
an  easy  form  for  rendering  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  by  small  choirs,  anything  like 
sharp  criticism  were  pedantic  and  unfair.  We  heartily  congratulate  Doctor  Tozer 
on  the  work  he  has  done  towards  the  establishing  in  parish  churches  of  a  tradi- 
tion which  will,  we  hope,  be  the  beginning  of  liturgical  life  in  many  quarters. 

Stein,  Bruno.    Op.  10.    Book  of  Preludes  for  the  Organ,  $1.25. 
Stein,  Bruno.     Op.  17.    4  Preludes  and  Postludes  for  the  Organ,  $1.00. 
Stein,  Bruno.   Op.  31.    "Charakterstuecke"  for  the  Organ,  $1.25. 
C.  Kothe,  Leobschiitz. 

Organists  as  well  as  students  will  find  in  these  Organ  numbers  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  music  repertoire.  Bruno  Stein  is  a  writer  who  commands 
every  style  from  the  fugato-satz  to  the  more  modern  Tonstiick  and  program  or 
recital  music.  The  preludes  are  easy,  well  conceived  and  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  Rink  and  Hesse.  Polyphonic  in  character  and  clear  in  their  thematic 
treatment  they  may  be  effectively  used  on  liturgical  occasions.  Naturally  much 
may  be  and  has  been  said  about  the  character  that  should  prevade  all  organ  play- 
ing at  our  Catholic  functions.  If  the  music  at  Mass  for  instance  consists  purely  of 
Gregorian  Chant,  an  organist  should  aim  at  building  his  preludes,  interludes, 
and  postludes  even,  on  subjects  taken  either  from  the  "Proper"  or  the  "Ordinary 
of  the  Mass;"  a  difficult  thing  to  do!  But  it  is  the  only  way  of  preserving  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  performance.  More  latitude  might  be  given,  if  the  composi- 
tions to  be  used  were  of  a  more  modern  type,  but  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
our  church  regulations.  Then  these  very  preludes  could  be  highly  recommended 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  written  in  such  a  variety  of  keys  will  make  the  choice 
only  so  much  more  easy!  Another  advantage  lies  in  the  indications  given  for 
registration  and  pedalling.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in  this  latter  re- 
spect not  sufficient  care  has  been  exercised.  Many  passages  are  pedalled  wrongly 
and  others  might  easily  be  corrected  and  improved  upon. 

Far  more  pretentious  than  the  Preludes  op.  10,  are  the  4  Preludes  and  Post- 
ludes op.  17,  of  which  Nos.  1,  3  and  4  are  the  best.  The  cadence  at  bar  four,  last 
line  of  page  4,  would  sound  more  effective  and  logical,  if  the  passage  in  the  tenor 
part  were  changed  to  an  ornamental  resolution  of  the  suspended  fourth ;  and  in 
the  pedal-point  of  the  concluding  bars  (page  7)  the  G-sharp  had  better  be 
omitted.  These  compositions  together  with  Xos.  1,  2,  6  and  7  of  the  little  vol- 
ume entitled  Character-Stuecke,  op.  31,  are  very  well  suited  for  recital  purposes 
and  will  form  very  acceptable  items  on  a  Concert  Program.  H.  Swerts. 
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Written  for  three  voices  :  Mezzo-Soprano, 
Tenor,  and  Bass  with  Organ  Accompaniment 
by  the  Rev.  LUDWIG  BONVIN,  S.  J. 
"Kyrie,"  "Gloria,"  "Credo,"  "Sanctus, " 
"  Benedictus,"  and  "Agnus  Dei."  24pp. 
Price,  Single  copy  20c;  cix  copies  $1.00. 
Also  by  the  same  composer 

"LAETENTUR  COELI" 

Two  setting's,  for  fourvoices. 

An  Offertory  for  Christmas  (I.  Mass). 
Price,  single  copy  5c;   twelve  copies  50c 

"Ave  Maria"  and  "Beata  Es,  Virgo  Maria"   f 

(Both  in  double  setting) 

for  Soprano.  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass. 

These  are  two  Offertories   for   feasts  of  the 

Blessed    Virgin,    and    may    be    sung    at    a 

number  of  feasts  of  Our  Lady. 
Price,  single  copy  5c;  twelve  copies  50c 
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Ordinarium     Missae 

JUXTA  EDITIONEH  VATICANAM 

A    SS.    PP.  PIO   X    EVULGATAM 

in  square  notes, 
i.  Printed  in  black,  bound  in  cloth 35c 

2.  Printed  in  black  and  red,  cloth  binding 35c 

3.  Pocket  edition,  5^x4^, bound  in  black  cloth  20c 


SIVE 

Cantus  Ordinarii  Missae 

SECUNDUM 

Editionem  Vaticanam,    Typis  Modernis  Rhyth- 
mum,  Analysin,  Modum  Cantus  Exprimentibus. 

Auctore  CAMILLO  GRUNEWALD. 
8°  on  five  lines,  printed  in  black 20c 


ORGAN    ACCOMPANIMENT    TO    THE    KYR1ALE 

ORGANUM    COMITANS 

KYRIALE    SIVE     ORDINARIUM    MISSAE.  S 

Edited  by  P.  MICHAEL  HORN.  Large  octavo  bound  $1.35        f 
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New  York  City. 
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merits  of 

THE  WORLD   RENOWNED 

SOBMER 


It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured  musical  public 
on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone-quality,  unequalled  durability, 
elegance  of  design  and  finish.     Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE    SOHMER-CECILIAN    INSIDE    PLAYER 
SURPASSES    ALL    OTHERS 


Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 
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I.  —  VATICAN  EDITIONS.  —  After  the  Vatican  Press,  and  according  to  the 
authorization  grante-1  to  our  Firm,  we  have  published  several  editions;  in  different  sizes 
and  various  styles  of  type,  of  the  first  Fascicle  of  the  Roman  Gradual,  the  Kyriale 
or  Ordinarium  MissaB.  Besides  the  Vatican  Editions  of  this  Opuscule,  we  also 
have  published,  under  the  direction  of  the  Benedictine  Monks  of  Solesmes,  the  same 
editions  enriched  with  rhythmical  signs  or  indications  which  render  the  execution 
very  easy  indeed,  especially  for  choirs. 

A  second  Fascicle,  the  Commune  Sanctorum,  the  next  following  the 
Kyriale,  is  just  out  of  the  Vatican  Press,  and  we  have  lost  no  time  in  reproducing 
it  in  8°  size.  Other  editions  will  shortly  follow,  with  and  without  rhythmical  indi- 
cations. 

II.  —  SOLESMES  EDITIONS.  —  These  Editions,  published  by  us,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Benedictine  Monks  of  Solesmes,  are  all  approved  by  the  S.  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  Motu  proprio  of  His  Holiness 
Pius  X.  on  the  restoration  of  Sacred  Mubic. 


VATICAN  EDITIONS. 
{Extract  from  the  Catalogue) 

Kyriale,    without     rhythmical    signs,    square 

notes,  bound  in  cloth  : 
8°  25  c,  i2mo  22  c,  181110  20  c. 

Kyriale,  with  rhythmical  signs,  square  notes, 

bound  in  cloth  : 
8    26  c,  121110  23  c,  i8mo  21  c. 

Kyriale,  modern  music  on  five  lines,  bound 

in  cloth,  i2mo,  latin,  23  c. 
Kyriale,    English    edition,    with   rhythmical 

signs,  square  notes,  i2mo,  23  c. 
The  Same,  English  edition,  modern  music  on 

five  lines,  23  c. 
Kyriale,  modern    music  notes  on  five  lines, 

large  type  8°,  144  pages;  clo.h,  45  c.  [New.) 

Commune  Sanctorum,  without  rhythmical 

signs,  square  notes,  bound  in  cloth,  8°  22  c. 


SOLESMES  EDITIONS. 

(Extract  from  the  Catalogue) 
[N°  581]  A  Manual  of  Gregorian  Chant, 

English  edition  l8mo,  440  pages;  cloth,  62  c. 

[N°  567]  Liber  usualis  Missae  et  Officii 

pro  Dominicis  et  Feslis  duplicibus,  square 
notes,    i8mo.,    1280  pages. 

Bound  in  cloth  $  1.10. 

[N'°  563]  Manuale  Missse  et  Officiorum 

square  notes,  i8mo.  350  pages.  Cloth  50  c. 

[N°  572]   The  same,  modern  music  on  five 
lines,  121110.  392  pages.  Cloth  75  c. 

[N°  659]  A  Primer  of  Plainsong,  with 

practical  exercises  according  to  the  Solesmes, 
Method,  lEdition  with  and  without  Rhyth- 
mical signs),  by  a  Choirmaster,  i8mo.  (New) 
Paper  cover  25  c. 


Organ  accompaniments  to  the  Kyriale  by  G.  Bas,  large  40;  bound  in  cloth  $  1.50. 

vY  NE IV.  —  Manuale  pro  Benedictionibus  et  Processionibus  Ss.  Saera- 
menti,  121110.,  225  pages,  190  pieces  of  Chant,  square  notes,  bound  in  cloth  55  c. 
The  same  in  modern  music  on  five  lines,  bound  in  cloth  60  c. 


Complete  Catalogues  of  our  Liturgical,  Devotional 
sent  free  on  application. 
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Select  List  of  Publications 

from   the   Catalogue  of 

A.    BOEHM    <&    SON 

AUGSBURG.    BAVARIA 


Rossi,  C.  A.,  Op.  17.  Missa  in  hon.  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli ;  for  four  mixed  voices,  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  10.95,  Voice-parts  fo.65 

Filke,  M.,  Op.  47.     Mass  in  honor  of  the  B.V.  M.;  for  four  mixed  voices,  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  1.00,  Voice-parts    0.80 

Filke,  M.,  Op.  58.     Mass  in  FJ* ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  1.20,  Voice-parts    0.95 
Filke,  M.,  Op.  60,  No.  1.     Quern  Aethera  ;  Motet  for  Xmas ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with 

organ  accompaniment Score  0.25,  Voice  parts    0.25 

Filke,  MM  Op.  70,  No.  1.     Tui  sunt  coeli ;   for  Xmas.     Reges  Tharsis;  for  Epiphany; 

for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment Score  0.60,  Voice-parts    0.40 

Filke,  M.,  Op.  80.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Charles  B. ;  for  three  or  four  mixed  voices  with 

organ  accompaniment Score  1.20.  Voice-parts    0.95 

Filke,  M.,  Op.  90.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  1.20,  Voice-parts    0.95 

Filke,  M.,  Op.  97a.     Ecce  Sacerdos  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 
"  Op.  97b.     The  same  arr.  for  four  female  voices. 

"  Op.  97c.     The  same  arr.  for  four  male  voices. 

Score  0.60,  Voice  parts    0.40 
Filke,  M.,  Op.  106.     Missa  Solemnis  in  D ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  1.60,  Voice-parts    0.95 
Oruber,  J.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Gregory  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  1. 00,  Voice-parts    060 
Qruber,  J.    Tecum  Principium  and  Laetentur  Coeli ;  Gradual  and  Offertory  for  Xmas, 

for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment o.  30 

Gossler,  Wm.,  Op.  11.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  George  ,  for  four  male  voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  o.  70,  Voice-parts    o.  50 

Hartmann,  P.  0.  F.  M.     Mass  for  two  equal  voices Score  0.80,  Voice-parts    0.25 

Leitner,  C.  A.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  ;  for  four  male  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  o.  80,  Voice-parts    0.80 
Leitner,  C.  A.     Requiem  and  Libera  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  o.8o,  Voice-parts    0.80 
Leitner,  C.  A.     Requiem  and  Libera  ;  for  four  male  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  0.80,  Voice-parts    0.80 
Leitner,  C.  A.    Graduate  for  the  Principal  Feasts  and  Sundays  ;  for  four  mixed  voices. 

Four  Volumes. 
Leitner,  C.  A.     Offertories  for  the  Principal  Feasts  and  Sundays  ,  for  four  mixed  voices. 

Four  Volumes. 
Lipp,  A.     Collection  of  Offertories  ;  for  three  mixed  voices  (^S.,  A.  and  B.).     Three  Vol- 
umes, each Score  0.60.  Voice- parts    0.35 

Zangl,  J.  Q.,  Op.  51.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  o  55.  Voice-parts    0.65 

Zangl,  J.  0.,  Op.  52.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  0.55,  Voice-parts    o  65 

Zangl,  J.  Q.,  Op.  59.     Mass  iu  honor  of  St.  Louis  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  1.00,  Voice-parts    0.60 
Zeller,  Q.     Festival  Mass  in  D  (No.  1 ) ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  1  00.  Voice-parts    0.80 
Zeller,  Q.     Festival  Mass  in  C  (No.  2);  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  1.25,  Voice-parts    0.80 
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Appointed  Publishers  of  the  Liturgical  Chant  Books   (Vatican  Edition) 

THE  LARGEST  SUPPLY  HOUSE  gf  CHURCH  MUSIC 

American  Representatives  of 
L.  SCHWANN         -         -         -         Diisseldorf 
H.  PAWELEK        -         -         -         Regensburg 
A.  BOEHM  C&  SON        -         -         Augsburg 

ETC.       ETC. 
o4  complete  stock  of  the  most  important 

FOREIGN    AND    AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS    OF    CHURCH    MUSIC 

cAll  correspondences  and  orders  receive  personal  and  prompt  attention 
c/4ddress  as  follows : 
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7  S  11,  Bible  House,  New  YorR 

P.  O.  Box  50,    Station  D 
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THE 

Proper  of  the  Mass 

FOR 

SUNDAYS  C&  HOLIDAYS 

Set  to  Simple  Music 
for  Mixed  Voices  by 

A.  EDMONDS  TOZER 

Vol.1. —  Proprium  de  Tempore 

Fischer's  Edition 

"KYRIALE" 

SIVE 

Ordinarium  Missae 

VATICAN    VERSION 

Gregorian  Notation,    -     -     -     -    25  cts. 

Modern  Notation,       -     -     Cloth,  30  cts. 

-      -      -     Paper,  20  cts. 

Organ  Accompaniment  to  Kyriale 

harmonized  by 

Rev.    L.    MANZETTI 

$2.00 

This    arrangement    is    intended    for    those 
choirs  who  find  the  plain  chant  from  the  Grad- 
uate beyond  their  powers  of   execution ;    and, 
secondarily,   that  those  who  regularly  sing  the 
prescribed  melodies,  but  who  may  not  be  able  to 
master  everything  set  down  for  any  particular 
Mas»,  may  have  something  at  hand  which    is 
easily  learnt,  and  of   greater  musical  interest 
than  a  mere  recitation  of  the  words  on  a  mono- 
tone, 01  even  to  a  psalm-tone.     It  is  of  obligation 
to  sing  the  proper  Introit,  Gradual,  Offertory 
and  Communion  at  every  High  Mass  or  Missa 
Cantata.      It    is   better,    then,    in   the    writer's 
opinion,  to  do  well  some  such  simple  settings  as 
these,  than  to  labor  indifferently  through  plain- 
chant  which  is  often  very  difficult. 
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